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ILLUSTRATED 


PEAKING personally, £ do 
», not like the Countess o: ; 
\a/ She is not the type of woman 
I could love. I hesitate the 
less giving expression to this sentiment 
by reason of the conviction that the 
Countess of would not be unduly 
depressed even though the fact should 
reach her ears. I cannot conceive the 
Countess of ’s being troubled by 
the opinion concerning her of any being, 
human or divine, other than the Countess 
of 
But to be honest, I must admit that 
for the Earl of she makes an ideal 
wife. She rules him as she rules all 





others, relations and retainers, from the 
curate to the dowager, but the rod, though 
firmly held, is wielded with justice and 


kindly intent. Nor is it possible to 
imagine the Earl of 's living as con- 
tentedly as he does with any partner .of 
a less dominating turn of mind. He is 
one of those weak-headed, strong-limbed, 
good-natured, childish men, born to be 
guided in all matters, from the tying of a 
neck-cloth to the choice of a political 
party, by their women folk. Such men 
are in clover when their proprietor 
happens to be a good and sensible 
woman, but are to be pitied when they 
get into the hands of the selfish or the 
foolish. As very young men, they too 
often fall victims to bad-tempered chorus 
girls o. to middle-aged matrons of the 
class from which Pope judged all woman- 
kind. They make capital husbands when 
well managed ; treated badly, they say 
little, but set to work, after the manner 
of a dissatisfied cat, to find a kinder 
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mistress, generally succeeding. The Earl 
of adored his wife, and deemed him- 
self the most fortunate of husbands, and 
a better testimonial than such no wile 
should hope for. Till the day she snatched 
him away from all other competitors, and 
claimed him for her own, he had obeyed 
his mother with a dutifulness bordering 
on folly. Were the countess to die to- 
morrow, he would be unable to tell you 
his mind on any single subject until his 
eldest daughter and his still unmarried 
sister, ladies both of strong character, 
attracted towards one another by a mutual 
antagonism, had settled between them- 
selves which was to be mistress of him 
and of his house. 

However, there is little fear (bar acci- 
dents) but that my friend the countess 
will continue to direct the hereditary vote 
of the Earl of towards the goal of 
common-sense and public good, guide his 
social policy with judgment and kindness, 
and manage his estates with prudence 
and economy for many years to come. 
She is a hearty, vigorous lady, of 
generous proportions, with the blood of 
sturdy forbears in her veins, and one who 
takes the same excellent good care of 
herself that she bestows on all others 
dependent upon her guidance. 

“T remember,” said the doctor—we 
were dining with the doctor in homely 
fashion, and our wives had adjourned to 
the drawing-room to discuss servants and 
husbands and other domestic matters 
with greater freedom, leaving us to the 
claret and the twilight. “I remember 
when we had the cholera here—it must 
be twenty years ago now—that woman 
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gave up the London season to stay down 
here and take the whole burden of the 
trouble upon her own shoulders. I do 
not feel any call to praise her; she liked 
the work, and she was in her element, 
but it was good work for all that. She 
had no fear. She would carry the children 
in her arms if time pressed and the little 
ambulance was not at hand. I have 
known her sit all night in a room not 
twelve feet square, between a dying man 
and his wife. But the thing never 
touched her. Six years ago we had the 
small-pox, and she went all through that 
in just the same way. I don’t believe 
she has ever had a day's illnessin her life. 
She will be physicking this parish when my 
bones are rattling in my coffin, and she 
will be laying down the laws of literature 
long after your statue has become a 
familiar ornament of Westminster Abbey. 
She’s a wonderful woman, but a trifle 
masterful.” 

He laughed, but I detected a touch of 
irritation in his voice. My host looked 
a man wishful to be masterful himself. 


I do not think he quite relished the 
calm way in which this grand dame took 
possession of all things around her, him- 
self and his work included. 


“Did you ever hear the story of the 
marriage ?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied, “whose marriage? 
The earl’s ?” 

“T should call it her’s rather than his,” 
he answered. “It was the gossip of the 
county when I first came here; but other 
curious things have happened among us 
to push it gradually out of memory. 
Most people I really believe have quite 
forgotten that the Countess of once 
served behind a baker’s counter.” “ 

“You don’t say so,” I exclaimed. The 
remark, I admit, sounds weak when 
written down; the most natural remarks 
always do. 

“Tt’s a fact,” said the doctor, “though 
she does not suggest the shop-girl, does 
she? But then I have known countesses, 


descended in a direct line from William 
the Conqueror, who did, so things 
balance one another. Mary, Countess 
of ——, was, thirty years ago, Mary 
Sewell, daughter of a Taunton linen- 
draper. The business, profitable enough 
as country businesses go, was inadequate 
for the needs of the Sewell family, con- 
sisting, as I believe it did, of seven boys and 
eight girls. Mary, the youngest, as soon 
as her brief schooling was over, had to shift 
for herself. She seems to have tried her 
hand at one or two things, finally taking 
service with a cousin, a baker and confec- 
tioner, who was doing well in Oxford 
Street. She must have been a remarkably 
attractive girl; she’s a handsome woman 
now. Ican picture that soft creamy skin 
when it was fresh and smooth, and the West 
of England girls run naturally to dimples, 
and eyes that glisten as though they had 
been just washed in morning dew. The 
shop did a good trade in ladies’ lunches 
—it was the glass of sherry and sweet 
biscuit period. I expect they dressed 
her in some neat-fitting grey or black 
dress, with short sleeves, showing her 
plump arms, such as girls wear who move 
among pastry, and that she flitted around 
the marble-topped tables, smiling, and 
looking cool and sweet. There the pre- 
sent Earl of , then young Lord C—-, 
fresh from Oxford, and new to the dangers 
of London bachelordom, first saw her. 
He had accompanied some female rela- 
tives to the photographers, and, hotels 
and restaurants being deemed impossible 
in those days for ladies, had taken them 
to Sewell’s to lunch. Mary Sewell waited 
upon the party; and now, as many of 
that party as are above ground wait upon 
Mary Sewell. 

“He showed good sense in marrying 
her,” I said ; “I admire him forit.”. The 
doctor’s sixty-four Lafitte was excellent. 
I felt charitably inclined towards all men 
and women, even towards earls and 
countesses. 

“T don’t think he had much to do 
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with it,” laughed the doctor, “ beyond 
being, like Barkis, ‘ willing.’ It’s a queer 
story ; some people profess not to believe 
it, but those who know her ladyship best 
think it just the story that must be true, be- 
cause it is so characteristic of her. And 
besides, I happen to know that it zs true.” 

“TI should. like to hear it,” I said. 

“T am going to tell: it you,” said the 
doctor, lighting a fresh cigar, and pushing 
the box towards me. 


I will leave you to imagine the lad’s 
suddenly developed appetite for de- 
cantered sherry at sixpence a glass, and 
the familiar currant bun of our youth. 
He lunched at Sewell’s shop, he tea’d 
at Sewell’s, occasionally he dined at 
Sewell’s, off cutlets, followed by as- 
sorted pastry. Possibly, merely from 
fear lest the affair should reach his 
mother’s ears, for he was neither worldly- 
wise nor vicious, he made love to Mary 
under an assumed name; and, to do 
the girl justice, it must be remem- 
bered that she fell in love with and 
agreed to marry plain Mr. John Robinson, 
son of a colonial merchant, a gentleman, 
as she must have seen, and a young man 
of easy means, but of a position not so 
very much superior to her own: The 
first intimation she received that her 
lover was none other than Lord C ’ 
the future Earl of , was vouchsafed 
her during a painful interview with his 
lordship’s mother. 

“I never knew it, madam,” asserted 
Mary, standing by the window of the 
drawing-room above the shop, “upon my 
word of honour, I never knew it.” 

“Perhaps not,” answered her ladyship, 
coldly. “Would you have refused him 
if you had?” 

“T cannot tell,” was the girl’s answer ; 
“it would have been different from the 
beginning. He courted me and asked 
me to be his wife.” 

“We won’t go into all that,” inter- 
rupted the other; “I am not here to 
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defend him. I do not say he acted well, 
The question is, how much will com- 
pensate you for your natural disappoint- 
ment ?” 

Her ladyship prided herself upon her 
bluntness and practicability. As sie 
spoke, she took her cheque-book out of 
her reticule, and, opening it, dipped her 
pen into the ink. I am inclined to think 
that the flutter of that cheque-book was 
her ladyship’s mistake. The girl had 
common-sense, and must have seen the 
difficulties in the way of a marriage 
between the heir to an earldom and a 
linen-draper’s daughter; and had the 
old lady been a person of discern- 
ment, the interview might have ended 
more to her satisfaction. She made the 
error of judging the world by one stan- 
dard, forgetting there are individualities. 
Mary Sewell came from a West of Eng- 
land stock that, in the days of Drake 
and Frobisher, had given more than one 
able-bodied pirate to the service of the 
country, and that insult of the cheque- 
book put the fight into her. Her lips 
closed with a little snap, and the fear fell 
from her. 

“I am sorry I don’t see my way to 
obliging your ladyship,” she said. 

“What do you mean, girl?” asked the 
elder woman. 

“T don’t mean to be disappointed,” 
answered the girl, but she spoke quietly 
and respectfully. “ We have pledged our 
word to one another. If he is a gentle- 
man, as I know he is, he will keep his, 
and I shall keep mine.” 

Then her ladyship began to ‘talk 
reason, as people do when it is too late. 
She pointed out to the girl the difference 
of social position, and explained to her 
the miseries that come from marrying out 
of one’s station. But the girl by this 
time had got over her surprise, and per- 
haps had begun to reflect that in any 
case, a countess-ship was worth fighting 
for. The best of women are influenced 
by such considerations. 


















































“1 AM SORRY I DON’T SEE MY WAY TO OBLIGING YOUR LADYSHIP.” 
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“T am nota lady, I know,” she replied, 
quietly, “ but my people have always been 
honest folk, well known, and I shall try 
to learn. I’m not wishing to speak dis- 
respectfully of my betters, but I was in 
service before I came here, ma’am, as 
lady’s maid, in a place where I saw much 
of what is called Society. I think I can 
be as good a lady as some I know, if 
not better.” 

The countess began to grow angry 
again. “And who do you think will 
receive you,” she cried ; “‘ a girl who has 
served in a pastry-cook’s shop?” 

“Lady L—— came from behind the 
bar,” Mary answered, “and that’s not so 
much better. And the Duchess of C——, 
I have heard, was a ballet girl, but nobody 
seems to remember it. I don’t think the 

“people whose opinion is worth having will 
object to me for very long.” The girl 
was beginning to rather enjoy the contest. 

“You profess to love my son,” cried 
the countess, fiercely, “and you are going 
to ruin his life. You will drag him down 
to your own level.” 

The girl’ must have looked rather fine 
at that moment ; I should dearly love to 
have been present. 

“ There will be no dragging down, my 
lady,” she replied, “on either side. I do 
love your son very dearly. He is one of 
the kindest and best of gentlemen. But 
I am not blind, and whatever amount of 
cleverness there may be between us, 
belongs chiefly to me. I shall make it 
my duty to fit myself for the position of 
his wife, and to help him in his work. 
You need not fear, my lady ; I shall be a 
good wife to him, and he shall never 
regret it. You might find him a richer 
wife, a better educated wife, but you will 
never find him a wife who will be more 
devoted to him and to his interests.” 

That practically brought the scene to 
a close. The countess had sense enough 
to see that she was only losing ground by 
argument. She rose and replaced her 
cheque-book in her bag. 


“T think, my good girl, you must be 
mad,” she said ; “ if you will not allow me 
to do anything for you, there’s an end 
to the matter. I did not come here to 
quarrel with you. My son knows his 
duty to me and to his family. You must 
take your own course and I must take 
mine.” 

“Very well, my lady,” said Mary 
Sewell, holding the door open for her 
ladyship to pass out ; “ we shall see who 
wins.” 

But however brave a front Mary Sewell 
may have maintained before the enemy, I 
expect she felt pretty limp when thinking 
matters calmly over after her ladyship’s 
departure. She knew her lover well 
enough to guess that he would be as wax 
in the firm hands of his mother; while 
she herself would not have a chance of 
opposing her influence against those seek- 
ing to draw him away from her. Once 
again she read through the few schoolboy 
letters he had written her, and then looked 
up at the framed photograph that hung 
above the mantelpiece of her little bed- 
room. The face was that of a frank, 
pleasant-looking young fellow, lightened 
by eyes somewhat large for a man, but 
spoiled by a painfully weak mouth. The 
more Mary Sewell thought, the more sure 
she felt in her own mind that he loved her, 
and had meant honestly by her. Did the 
matter rest with him, she might reckon 


on being the future Countess of q 


but, unfortunately for her, the person 
to be considered was not Lord C —, 
but the present Countess of 

From childhood, through boyhood, into 
manhood it had never once occurred to 
Lord C—— to dispute a single command 
of his mother’s, and his was not the type 
of brain to readily receive new ideas. If 
she was to win in the unequal contest it 
would have to be by art, not by strength. 
She sat down and wrote a letter which 
under all the circumstances was a model 
of diplomacy. She knew that it would be 
read by the countess, and, writing it, she 
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kept both mother and son in mind. She 
made no reproaches, and indulged in but 
little sentiment. It was the letter of a 
woman who could claim rights, but who 
only asked for courtesy. It stated her 
wish to see him alone and obtain from his 
own lips the assurance that he wished 
their engagement to cease. “Do not 
fear,” Mary Sewell wrote, “that I shall be 
any annoyance to you. My own pride 
would not let me urge you to marry me 
against your desire, and I care for you 
too much to cause you any pain. Assure 
me with your own lips that you wish our 
engagement to be at an end, and I 
shall release you without another word.” 

The family were in town, and Mary 
sent her letter by a trusty hand. The 
countess read it with huge satisfaction, 
and, re-sealing it, gave it herself into her 
son’s hands. It promised a happy solu- 
tion of the problem. In imagination, she 
had all the night been listening to a vul- 
gar breach of promise case. She herself 
had been submitted to a most annoying 
cross-examination by a pert barrister. 
Her son’s assumption of the name of 
Robinson had been misunderstood and 
severely commented upon by the judge. 
A sympathetic jury had awarded thump- 
ing damages; and, for the next six 
months, the family title would be a peg 
on which music-hall singers and comic 
journalists would hang their ribald jokes. 
Lord C read the letter, flushed, and 
dutifully handed it back to his mother. 
She made pretence to read it as for the 
first time, and counselled him to accord 
the interview. 

“T am so glad,” she said, “that the 
girl is taking the matter sensibly. We 
must really do something for her in the 
future, when everything is settled. Let 
her ask for me, and then the servants 
will fancy she’s a lady’s maid or some- 
thing of that sort, come after a place, and 
won't talk.” 

So that evening Mary Sewell, addressed 
by the butler as “young woman,” was 
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ushered into the small drawing-room that 
connects the library of No. —, Grosvenor 
Square, with the other reception rooms. 
The countess, now all amiability, rose to 
greet her. 

“My son will be here in a moment,” 
she explained ; “he has informed me of 
the purport of your letter. Believe me, 
my dear Miss Sewell, no one can regret 
his thoughtless conduct more than I do. 
But young men will be young men, and 
they do not stop to reflect that what may 
be a joke to them may be taken quite 
seriously by others.” 

“IT don’t regard the matter as a joke, 
my lady,” replied Mary, somewhat curtly. 

“Of course not, my dear,” added the 
countess, “that’s what I’m saying. It 
was very wrong of him altogether. But 
with your pretty face, you will not, Iam 
sure, have long to wait for a husband ; we 
must see what we can do for you.” 

The countess certainly lacked tact, it 
must have handicapped her exceedingly. 

“Thank you,” answered the girl, “ but 
I prefer to choose my own.” 

Fortunately—for the interview might 
have ended in another quarrel—the cause 
of all the trouble at this moment entered 
the room, and the countess, whispering 
a few final words of instruction to him 
as she passed out, left them together. 

Mary took a chair in the centre of the 
room, at equal distance from both doors. 
Lord C , finding any sort of a seat 
uncomfortable under the circumstances, 
preferred to stand with his back to the 
mantelpiece. Dead silence was main- 
tained for a few seconds, and then Mary, 
drawing the daintiest of handkerchiefs 
from her pocket, began to cry. The 
countess must have been a poor diplo- 
matist, or she might have thought of this; 
or she may have remembered her own 
appearance on the rare occasions when 
she, a big, raw-boned girl, had attempted 
the softening influence of tears, and have 
attached little importance to the possi- 
bility. But when these soft, dimpled 
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women cry, and cry quietly, it is another 
matter. Their eyes grow brighter, and 
the tears, few and far between, lie like 
dewdrops on a rose leaf. 

Lord C was as tender-hearted a 
lout as ever lived. Ina moment he was 
on his knees with his arm round the 
girl's waist; pouring out such halting 
words of love and devotion as came to 
his unready brain, cursing his fate, his 
earldom, and his mother, and assuring 
Mary that his only chance of happiness 
lay in his making her his countess. 

Had Mary liked to say the word at that 
moment, he would have caught her to his 
arms, and defied the whole world—for 
the time being. But Mary was a very 
practical young woman, and there are 
difficulties in the way of handling a lover, 
who, however ready he may be to do 
your bidding so long as your eyes are 
upon him, is liable to be turned from his 
purpose so soon as another influence 
is substituted for your own. His lord- 
ship suggested an immediate secret 


marriage, but you cannot run out into 
the street, knock up a clergyman, and get 
married on the spot, and Mary knew that 
the moment she was gone his lordship’s 
will would revert to his mother’s keeping. 
Then his lordship suggested flight, but 
flight requires money, and the countess 


knew enough to keep his _lordship’s 
purse in her own hands. Despair seized 
upon his lordship. 

“It’s no good,” he cried, “it will end 
in my marrying her.” 

“Who’s she?” exclaimed Mary, some- 
what quickly. 

His lordship explained the position. 
The family estates were heavily encum- 
bered. It was deemed advisable that 
his lordship should marry Money, and 
Money, in the person of the only daugh- 
ter of rich and ambitious parvenus, had 
offered itself—or, to speak more correctly, 
had been offered. 

** What's she like ?” asked Mary. 

“Oh, she’s nice enough,” was the reply, 
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“ only I don’t care for her and she doesn’t 
care forme. It won’t be much fun fot 
either of us,” and his lordship laughed 
dismally. 

“ How do you know she doesn’t care 
for you?” asked Mary. A woman may 
be critical of her lover’s shortcomings, but 
at the very least, he is good enough for 
every other woman. 

“Well, she happens to care for some- 
body else,” answered his lordship ; “ she 
told me so herself.” 

That would account for it. ‘“ And is 
she willing to marry you?” enquired 
Mary. 

His lordship shrugged his shoulders, 
“Oh,: well, you know, her people want 


it,” he replied. 


In spite of her trouble the girl could 
not help a laugh. These young swells 
seemed to have but small wills of their 
own. Her ladyship, on the other side of 
the door, grew nervous. It was the only 
sound she had been able to hear. 

“Tt’s deuced awkward,” explained his 
lordship, “when you’re—well, when you 
are anybody, you know. You can’t do 
as you like. Things are expected of you, 
and there’s such a lot to be considered.” 

Mary rose and clasped her pretty 
dimpled hands, from which she had 
drawn her gloves, behind his neck. 

“You do love me, Jack?” she said, 
looking up into his face. 

For answer, the lad hugged her to him 
very tightly, and there were tears in his 
eyes. 

“Look here, Mary,” he cried; “if I 
could only get rid of my position, and 
settle down with you as a country gentle 
man, I’d do it to-morrow. Damn the 
title, it’s going ‘to be the curse of my 
life.” 

Perhaps in that moment, Mary also 
wished that the title were at the bottum 
of the sea, and that her lover were only 
the plain Mr. John Robinson she had 
thought him. These big, stupid men are 
often very lovable in spite of, or because 




















SHE SCRIBBLED THE NAME DOWN. 
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of, their- weakness. They appeal to the 
mother side of a woman’s heart, and that 
is the biggest side, in all good women. 

Suddenly, however, the door opened. 
The countess appeared, and sentiment flew 
out. Lord C , releasing Mary, sprang 
back, looking like a guilty school-boy. 

“TI thought I heard Miss Sewell go 
out,” said her ladyship in the icy tones 
that had never lost their power of making 
her son’s heart freeze withinhim. “I want 
to see you when you are free.” 

“TI sha’n’t be long,” stammered his 
lordship. ‘“ Mary—Miss Sewell is just 
going.” 

Mary waited without moving until the 
countess had left and closed the door 
behind her. Then she turned to her 
lover and spoke in quick, low tones. 

“Give me her address—the girl they 
want you to marry!” 

“What are you going to do?” asked his 
lordship. 

“T don’t know,” answered the girl, 
“but I’m going to see her.” 

She scribbled the name down, and 
then said, looking the boy squarely in 
the face : 

“Tell me frankly, Jack, do you want 
to marry me, or do you not ?” 

“You know I do, Mary,” he answered, 
and his eyes spoke stronger than his 
words. “If I weren’t a silly ass, there 
would be none of this trouble. But I 
don’t know how it is: I say to myself I'll 
do a thing, but the mater talks and talks 
and Yy 

“T know,” interrupted Mary with a 
smile. “Don’t argue with her, fall in 
with all her views, and pretend to agree 
with her.” 

“Tf you could only think of some 
plan——” said his lordship, catching 
at the hope of her words; “you are 
so clever.” 

“‘I am going to try,” answered Mary, 
“and if I fail, you must run off with me, 
even if you have to do it right before 
your mother’s eyes.” 
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What she meant was, “I shall have 
to run off with you,” but she thought it 
better to put it the other way about. 

Mary found her involuntary rival a 
meek, gentle little lady, as much under 
the influence of her blustering father as 
was Lord C under that of his mother. 
What took place at the interview one can 
only surmise ; but certain it is that the 
two girls, each for her own ends, under- 
took to aid and abet one another. 

Much to the surprised delight of their 
respective parents, there came about a 
change in the attitude hitherto assumed 
towards one another by Miss Clementina 
Hodskiss and Lord C All objec- 
tions to his lordship’s unwilling atten- 
tions were suddenly withdrawn by the 
lady. Indeed, so swift to come and go 
are the whims of woman, his calls were 
actually encouraged, especially when, as 
generally happened, they coincided with 
the absence from home of Mr. and Mrs. 











Hodskiss. Quite as remarkable was the 
new-born desire of Lord C towards 
Miss Clementina MHodskiss. Mary’s 


name was never mentioned, and the 
suggestion of immediate marriage was 
listened to without remonstrance. Wiser 
folk would have puzzled their brains, but 
both her ladyship and _ ex-contractor 
Hodskiss were accustomed to find all 
things yield to their wishes. The 
countess saw visions of a rehabilitated 
estate, and Clementina’s father dreamed 
of a peerage, secured by the influence 
of aristocratic connections. All that the 
young folks stipulated for (and on that 
point their firmness was supernatural) 
was that the marriage should be quiet, 
almost to the verge of secrecy. 

“No beastly fuss,” his lordship de- 
manded; “let it be somewhere in the 
country, and no mob!” and his mother, 
thinking she understood his reason, patted 
his cheek affectionately. 

“T should like to go down to Aunt 
Jane’s and be married quietly from there,” 
explained Miss Hodskiss to her father. 
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Aunt Jane resided on the outskirts of 
a small Hampshire village, and ‘sat 
under’ a clergyman famous throughout 
the neighbourhood for having lost the 
roof to his mouth. 

“You can't be married by that old 
fool,” thundered her father—Mr. Hods- 
kiss always thundered; he thundered 
even his prayers. 

“He christened me,” 
Clementina. 

“ And Lord knows what he called you. 
Nobody can understand a word he says.” 

“T’d like him to marry me,” reiterated 
Miss Clementina. 

Neither her ladyship nor the con- 
tractor liked the idea. The latter in 
particular had looked forward to a big 
function, chronicled at length in all the 
newspapers. But after all, the marriage 
was the essential thing, and, perhaps, 
having regard to certain foolish love 
passages between Clementina and a cer- 
tain penniless naval lieutenant, ostenta- 
tion might be out of place. 

So in due course Clementina departed 
for Aunt Jane’s, accompanied only by her 
maid. 

Quite a treasure was Miss Hodskiss’s 
new maid. “A clean, wholesome girl,” 
said of her Contractor Hodskiss, who 
cultivated affability towards the lower 
orders; “knows her place, and taiks 
sense. You keep that girl, Clemmy.” 

“Do you think she knows enough?” 
hazarded the maternal Hodskiss. 

“Quite sufficient for any decent 
woman,” retorted the contractor. 
“When Clemmy wants painting and 
stuffing, it will be time enough for her to 
think about getting one of your ‘ Ach 
Himmels’ or ‘ Mon Dieus.’” 

“T like the girl myself, immensely,” 
agreed Clementina’s mother; “ you can 
trust her, and she doesn’t give herself 
airs.” 

Her praises reached even the countess, 
suffering severely at the moment from the 
tyranny of an elderly Fraulein. 
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“T must see this treasure,” thought 
the countess to herself. “I am tired of 
these foreign minxes.” 

But no matter at what cunning hour 
her ladyship might call, the “treasure” 
always happened for some reason or other 
to be abroad. 

“Your girl seems to be always out 
when I come,” laughed the countess. 
“One would fancy there was some reason 
for it.” 

“It does seem odd,” agreed Clementina, 
with a slight flush. 

Miss Hodskiss herself showed rather 
than spoke her appreciation of the girl. 
She seemed unable to move or think 
without her. Not even from the inter- 
views with Lord C was the maid 
always absent. 

The marriage it was settled should be 
by licence. Mrs. Hodskiss made up her 
mind at first to run down and see to the 
preliminaries, but really when the time 
arrived it hardly seemed necessary to take 
that trouble. The ordering of the whole 
affair was so very simple, and the ‘treasure’ 
appeared to understand the business most 
thoroughly, and to be willing to take the 
whole burden upon her own shoulders. 
It was not, therefore, until the evening 
before the wedding that the Hodskiss 
family arrived in force, filling Aunt Jane’s 
small dwelling to its utmost capacity. The 
swelling figure of the contractor, stand- 
ing beside the tiny porch, compelled the 
passer-by to think of the doll’s house in 
which the dwarf resides during fair-time, 
ringing his own bell out of his own first- 
floor window. The Countess and Lord 
Cc were staying with her ladyship’s 
sister, the Hon. Mrs. J , at G 
Hall, some ten miles distant, and were 
to drive over in the morning. The then 
Earl of was in Norway, salmon fish- 
ing. Domestic events did not interest him. 

Clementina complained of a headache 
after dinner, and went to. bed early. The 
‘treasure’ also was indisposed. She 
seemed worried and excited. 
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“That gitl is as eager about the thing,” 
remarked Mrs. Hodskiss, “as though it 
was her own marriage.” 

In the morning, Clementina was still 
suffering from her headache, but asserted 
her ability to go through the ceremony, 
provided everybody would keep away, 
and not worry her. The ‘treasure’ was 
the only person she felt she could bear 
to have about her. Half an hour before 
it was time to start for church her mother 
looked her upagain. She had grown still 
paler, if possible, during the interval, and 
also more nervous and irritable. She 
threatened to go to bed and stop there if 
she was not left quite alone ; she almost 
turned her mother out of the room, lock- 
ing the door behind her. Mrs. Hodskiss 


had never known her daughter to be like 
this before. 

The others went on, leaving her to 
follow in the last carriage with her father. 
The contractor, forewarned, spoke little to 
her. Only once he had occasion to ask 
her a question, and then she answered in 


a strained, unnatural voice. She appeared, 
so far as could be seen under her heavy 
veil, to be crying. 

“Well, this is going to be a cheerful 
wedding,” said Mr. Hodskiss, and lapsed 
into sulkiness. 

The wedding was not so quiet as had 
been anticipated. The village had got 
scent of it and had spread itself upon the 
event, while half the house party from 
G Hall had insisted on driving over 
to take part in the proceedings. The 
little church was better filled than it had 
been for many a long year past. 

The presence of the stylish crowd un- 
nerved the ancient clergyman, long un- 
accustomed to the sight of a strange face ; 
and the first sound of the ancient clergy- 
man’s voice unnerved the stylish crowd. 
What little clearness he possessed entirely 
disappeared ; no one could understand a 
word he said. He appeared to be utter- 
ing sounds of distress. The ancient 
gentleman’s infliction had to be ex- 


plained in low asides, after which it 
had to be explained why such an one 
had been chosen to perform the cere- 
mony. 

“Tt was a whim of Clementina’s,” 
whispered her mother. “ Her father and 
myself were married from here, and he 
christened her. The dear child’s full of 
sentiment. I think it so nice of her.” 

Everybody agreed it was charming, 
but wished it were over. The general 
effect was weird in the extreme. 

Lord C spoke up fairly well, but 
the bride’s responses were singularly in- 
distinct, the usual order of things being 
thus reversed. The story of the naval 
lieutenant was remembered, and added 
to; and some of the more sentimental of 
the women began to cry in sympathy. 

In the vestry things assumed a brighter 
tone. There were no lack of witnesses to 
sign the register. The verger pointed out 
to them the place, and they wrote their 
names, as people in such cases do, with- 
out stopping to read. Then it occurred 
to someone that the bride had not yet 
signed. She stood apart, with her veil 
still down, and appeared to have been 
forgotten. Encouraged, she came for- 
ward, meekly, and took the pen from the 
hand of the verger. The countess came 
and stood behind her. 

Mary,” wrote the bride, in a hand 
that looked as though it ought to have 
been firm, but which was not. 

“Dear me,” said the countess, “I 
never knew there was a Mary in your 
name. How differently you write when 
you write slowly.” 

The bride did not answer, but fol- 
lowed with “ Susannah.” 

“Why, what a lot of names you must 
have, my dear!” exclaimed the countess. 
“When are you going to get to the ones 
we all know ?” 

“Ruth,” continued the bride without 
answering. 

Breeding is not always proof against 
strong emotion. The countess snatched 
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the bride’s veil from her face, and Mary 
Susannah Ruth Sewell stood before her, 
flusned and trembling, but looking none 
the less pretty because of that. At this 
point the crowd came in useful. 

“Tam sure your ladyship does not wish 
a scene,” said Mary, speaking low. “The 
thing is done.” 

“The thing can be undone, and will 
be,” retorted the countess, in the same 
tone. “ You, you 6s 

“My wife, don’t forget that, mother,” 
said Lord C——, coming between them, 
and slipping Mary’s hand on to his arm. 
“We are both sorry to have had to go 
about the thing in this roundabout way ; 
but we wanted to avoid a fuss. I think 
we had better be getting away. I’m 
afraid Mr. Hodskiss is going to be 
noisy.” 


The doctor poured himself out a glass 
of claret, and drank it off. His throat 
must have been dry. 

“And what became of Clementina?” 
I asked. “Did the naval lieutenant, 
while the others were at church, dash up 
ina post-chaise and carry her off?” 

“That’s what ought to have happened, 
for the whole thing to be in keeping,” 
agreed the doctor. “I believe as a matter 
of fact she did marry him eventually, but 
not till some years later, after the con- 
tractor had died.” 

“And did Mr. Hodskiss make a noise 
in the vestry ?” I persisted. The doctor 
never will finish a story. 
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“T can’t say for certain,” answered my 
host ; “I only saw the gentleman once. 
That was at a shareholder’s meeting. I 
should incline to the opinion that he did.” 

“T suppose the bride and bridegroom 
slipped out as quietly as possible and 
drove straight off,” I suggested. 

“That would have been the sensible 
thing for them to do,” agreed the doctor. 

“But how did she manage about her 
travelling frock?” I continued. “She 
could hardly have gone back to Aunt 
Jane’s and changed her things.” 

The doctor has no mind for minutiz. 
“I cannot tell you about all that,” he 
replied. “I think I mentioned that 
Mary was a practical girl. Possibly she 
had thought of these details.” 

“ And did the countess take the matter 
quietly?” I asked. I like a tidy story, 
where everybody is put into his or her 
proper place at the end. Your modern 
romancer leaves half his characters lying 
about just anyhow. 

“That also I cannot tell you for cer- 
tain,” answered the doctor; “ but I give 
her credit for so much sense. Lord 
Cc was of age, and with Mary at his 
elbow, quite knew his own mind. I 
believe they travelled for two or three 
years. The first time I myself set eyes 
on the countess (wée Mary Sewell) was 
just after the late earl’s death. I thought 
she looked a countess, every inch of her, 
but then I had not heard the story. I 
mistook the dowager for the house- 
keeper.” 
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have taken their hook.” 
And then—not unnaturally—the river dried up. 











Drawn by Robert Sauber. 





IN THE COLLIERS’ COUNTRY. 


SKETCHES WITH 
BY WILLIAM ROE 


I. 
E are in 
the col- 
liers’ country — 
grimy and un- 
lovely enough by 
day, but at the 
evening hour, how 
pregnant with 
weirdness and 
mystery! The 
hot summer day 
is dying. No 
longer does the 


colour gleam in 
the fields where 
the pit-heads are 


reared ; the but- 

tercup has no lon- 

ger the glow of 

aureolin; the 
crimson flush has left the sorrel, which by 
day had rippled in the sun like a lagoon 
of blood. The roar of machinery is stilled. 
Now and again a throb is heard as if from 
some deep-sunk engine, but save for this, 
and the cry of some hovering bird, the 
place gives forth no sound. A few miners 
loiter among the stacks of timber and 
heaps of bricks, indistinctly seen as the 
light grows fainter. Up from the earth 
Springs a ponderous platform, topped with 
great wheels whose revolutions bear the 
miner to his toil, or bring up the hard-got 
fruit of the earth’s interior: purple almost 
to blackness loom the wheels in silhouette 
against the pink and yellow sky. A blue 
mist rises from the refuse heap ; here and 
there the heap reveals itself, burning with 
incandescent fierceness. By-and-bye the 


PEN AND PENCIL, 
AND CHAS. PEARS. 


light fades from the sky. The grey of 
night envelopes all. And out of the 
darkness tower the great black wheels— 
solemn, majestic. 


II. 

Tread lightly, the child is asleep. The 
doctor who came this morning said it 
might sleep as 
the night drew 
near. The 
father has come 
home from his 
subterranean 
labour to take 
his turn by the 
bed of his little 
daughter; the 
mother, patient 
soul, weary with 
long watching, 
sees him creep 
to the bedroom 
door. Yes, the 
child sleeps; 
did not the 
doctor say it 
would sleep? 
The mother 
and father sit 
on through the 
hours, glad in 
their anguish 
and anxiety 
that the little 
one sleeps. 
They wait for 
some movement, but no motion is made. 
The child sleeps. The fever burns in its 
blood no more. The tortured brain is 
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at rest. The watchers with one instinct 
move towards the bed—they see the end 
has come. They clasp each other’s hand, 
but speak no word, 


THE IDLER. 


Morrison is as steady a man as you will 
find in any colliers’ camp. He hopes to 
be a deputy soon, and he will be. His 
garden is known for milesaround. People 

talk about it as a thing 
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SUNSET IN THE COLLIERS’ COUNTRY. 


III. 

Some of the miners who live in the 
colony drink a good deal. Some of them 
are sober enough, however. The time 
one man spends over the pewter-pot and 
the sanded floor of the “Golden Lion,” 
another spends in his garden. Jim 


worth going to see, 
Morrison calls it his 
“bower of beauty,” 
which is a “flowery” 
expression in more 
senses than one. But 
who shall say that the 
title is inapt? Look at 
the little plot of ground 
this summer evening. 
How it glows with 
colour! How charged 
the air is with perfume 
—the perfume of the 
rose, the sweet-pea, the 
ten-week stock, and the 
evening-primrose. Ob- 
serve the ingenious arch- 
way spanning the path 
to the door—the nas- 
turtium drops its flaming 
petals of vermilion and 
yellow, and the canary- 
creeper twines in and 
out among the lattice- 
work. Here in a corner 
is a bed of Shirley pop- 
pies— most exquisite 
and fragile of garden 
flowers ; close by is a 
mass of shimmering foli- 
age amid whose mazes 
nestle delicate blue 
florets which they call 
*‘Love-in-a-mist.” Here 
is a bed of mignonette 
paying its tribute of in- 
cense to the departing day; around it isa 
fringe of Virginian stock alternated with 
candytuft ; while close by blossom in their 
respective ways the cornflower, the cal- 
liopsis, and the Clarkia. Geraniums and 
calceolarias and asters have all a place, 
and many other flowering plants of varying 
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size from the scabious to the sunflower, 
but to mention them all would be to com- 
pile a catalogue. And you would not 
think, if you saw Morrison come home, 
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On the brute walked ; the woman got up 
and followed him. Soon they came to a 
little road-side shop. The woman went 
in and came out with a loaf of bread and 
a piece of Bologna 





swarthy with “pit 
dirt,” that he had 
a mind for such 


things. 


IV. 

They walked 
sulkily along the 
road—the collier 
and the woman. 
Perhaps they were 
man and wife; 
perhaps not ; they 
have strange ways, 
some of these 
miners, whe. live 
here oneweek and 
there the next. It 
was in the heart 
of the country 
where the man and 
woman walked, 
and quarrelled. 
They were the 
only jarring note 
in the prevailing 
peace. Suddenly 
I saw the man 
clench his fistsand 
look atthe woman. 
Hesaid nothing— 
only looked. The 
woman fell behind. 
For half a mile 
they walked so. 
Then the woman 
came level with 
the man, and they 
both stood still. They wrangled ina high 
key, and which poured out the foulest lan- 
guage ’twere hard to say. Then the man 
went on, and the woman slunk behind. But 
the man came back uttering awful curses. 
He lifted his hand and struck the woman 
on the breast. She fell into the ditch. 
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sausage. Theman 
ate greedily; the 
woman sparingly ; 
and the meal over, 
they rose and 
walked on, quite 
cheerily. All of 
which I know to 
be true, for I saw 
it myself, wonder- 
ing at the time 
how much a 
woman will stand 
from the man she 
has given herself 
to. 
V. 

Police-Sergeant 
Richards is a 
humorist in his 
way, and he 
thought he would 
go and see how 
Mrs. Hopkinson 
took it. He smiled 
to himself as he 
thought of the 
surprise he had 
in store for the 
miner’s better- 
half, for he had a 
charming little 
joke on hand. He 
set off to Mrs. Hop- 
kinson’s about 
seven o’clock on 
Monday morning, 
looking as fresh as a daisy, notwith- 
standing that he had had a very bad 
night with the poachers, and that Tom 
Hopkinson, previous to being hand- 
cuffed, had given him a nasty crack over 
the shoulder with a piece of paling. 
Perhaps the recollection of this outrage 
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tinged the sergeant’s humour with a dash 
of grimness. The collier’s wife was 
blithely whitening the windowsill, and 
wondering what on earth had become of 
Tom, when our sergeant strolled up to 
the house. 

“And is your husband at home, Mrs. 
Hopkinson,” he asked, “ for if he is, I’ve 
a little job I want him to do after he 
comes home in the evening?” 

‘“‘ Well, he was at home only a blessed 
minute ago. He went out to see the 


gaffer. I wonder you didn’t meet him. 
You see he has been out on strike for 
a month, and hearing that the men 
were stopping play, he thought he’d go 
and ask if there was any chance of his 





getting on again. He'll be back ina 
minute.” 

So the poacher’s wife’s tongue wagged 
on mendaciously. 

“Perhaps you’d like me to wait a bit, 
and see if he comes back ?” ventured the 
officer, his tongue in his cheek. 

“Ves, come in and takeachair. He 
can’t be more than a minute.” 

Then the sergeant played his trump card. 

“Can’t he? Eh? Perhaps you don’t 
know he’s been out poaching all night, and 
that we’ve got him safe in Wakefield gaol?” 

Police-Sergeant Richards had his little 
joke, but the woe-begone look on the face 
of the poacher’s wife haunted him for 
many a day. 





IN HOSPITAL. 
By Ernest Goodwin. 








** And was your husband kind to you?” 


“Kind? Oh, miss, ’e was that good—w’y, ‘e was more like a friend 
than a ’usband !” 
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MARTIN KEARY’S DAGO PARTNER. 


BY A. J. DAWSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY B. E. MINNS. 


day night, towards 
the end of January, 
old Martin Keary 
celebrated his birth- 
day by holding free- 
house in the bar of 
the First Nugget. 
He devoted his that 
week’s clean-up to 
the process, and the function was a pro- 
nounced success, the sore head period 
being staved off till the light of Sunday 
evening was dying in the western sky. 
Mick Farnham, the hotel proprietor, had 
relinquished his official position shortly 
after daylight on Sunday; and at mid- 
day it is probable that, always excepting 
Pedro, there was not a sober man on 
Nulla Nulla. 

Pedro was a silent, abstemious man, 
who did most things well, and reached 
perfection in the arts of minding his own 
business and making wages out of worked- 
out claims. He was also a Maltese Jew, 
whose frame was muscular, and whose 
upper lip did not properly cover his eye- 
teeth. But, to be sure, these matters are 
accidents of birth. 

Putting aside the man’s extraordinary 
sobriety—perhaps the chief thing against 
him in the eyes of the Nulla Nulla,ccamp— 
was the fact that he had been more than 
once surprised in the act of sleep-walking. 
Total abstinence was a thing calculated to 
grate unpleasantly on every nerve of the 
average Nulla Nulla miner; and the 
majority of the searchers after gold in that 
locality looked upon somnambulism as 
a kind of secret vice, in its way an offence 


against decency. In view of these things, 
and of the success which attended the 
Dago’s methods of minding his own 
affairs, Pedro, after a short residence 
there, became the least liked man on the 
Nulla Nulla. 

But who shall gauge the value of popu- 
larity? We were all more or less fond of 
old Martin Keary, whose most notable 
peculiarities were his extraordinary com- 
mand of vituperative blasphemy, and his 
proven ability to live and to work, week 
in and week out, on the extreme verge of 
delirium tremens. It is true the old man 
made no bones about frequently giving, not 
the half, but the whole, of the only shil- 
ling he possessed to any casual sundowner 
who might ask the price of a drink. Thus 
it will be seen that in many respects Mar- 
tin Keary was the embodied opposite of 
Pedro. He did not mind his own busi- 
ness, and was as popular as any man in 
the camp. 

At an early hour on Monday morning 
the camp was as busy as a hive of work- 
ing-bees. Bush air and the exigencies of 
a miner’s life breed great recuperative 
powers. At about breakfast-time Martin 
Keary swaggered out from his gunyah to 
his claim, and, standing there with both 
hands in his waistband, and his slouch 
hat crushed down on the nape of his 
neck, saluted his partner thus— 

“Come up and get your breakfast, 
Dick, an’ leave that one-eyed hole to 
take care of itself.” Here the old man 
raised his eyes, and addressed the heavens 
profanely: “If you were put onto the 
inside of a corn-beef barrel, Dick, it’s my 
belief you’d pick an’ wash at that barrel 
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for colour. This misbegotten claim of 
ours was never worth lightin’ a fire on, 
an’ now th’ carrion’s played out.” 

“ D’ye think so?” queried Dick, meekly, 
stroking his forehead, and leaving thereon 
three broad stripes of clay. 

“ Will a snake bite ?” returned the old 
man, oracularly. “I’m sure of it. Any- 
way, I’m goin’ to catch Micky Doolan, 
an’ I’m goin’ out prospectin’ Nyngan way. 
So you won’t see me in this dust-bin, not 
this good-looking day.” 

And after breakfast, the old man caught 
Micky Doolan—the fastest and worse- 
tempered horse round Nulla Nulla—and 
rode away in the morning sunshine, with 
a two days’ swag strapped across his 
saddle. Dick, his partner, said nothing, 
but settled down to “ bullocking” again 
in the “ dust-bin.” That was Dick’s way. 
The rest of the camp smiled, and said the 
old man would be back at work again next 
day. It was a habit of his to take these 
little excursions after a birthday, or other 
occasion, the celebration of which taxed 


even his capacity as a consumer of tangle- 


foot. And he always returned to settle 
down to his working life on the extreme 
edge of alcoholic dissolution. 

However, though the following day 
came in due course, as days will, it did 
not bring Martin Keary back to Nulla 
Nulla. On Wednesday evening, when 
billies were being boiled and the day’s 
work was done, the old man rode into 
the camp at a brisk canter, and turned 
Micky Doolan out to feed. An expres- 
sion of weary discontent was noticeable 
in the horse’s wicked face, and it was 
plain that Martin Keary had ridden far 
In poor country. 

During that evening the old man 
looked into the bar of the First Nugget, 
and sat down quietly on an empty whiskey 
case. Everyone knew that Martin must 
be penniless, and, as a consequence, he 
was called upon to drink somewhat more 
than his usual quota. At last, when the 
bar was full, the entire aristocracy of the 


camp being represented there, Martin 
Keary began to talk. 

“ Boys,” he said, 
struck colour at last.” 

“Good iron!” “Buck in and win, 
Martin!” “More power to yez, old 
son !” 

They had heard somewhat 
announcements from Martin before, and 
the “colour ” had proved failure’s neutral 
tint. 

“Yes, I’ve struck the richest bit of 
creek-bed in New South Wales, an’ as 
true as I’m alive it’s been chucked up by 
John Chinaman—chucked up as played 
out. And they haven't begun to see 
what’s in it. But old Martin saw it. 
An’ I tell ye there’s three years’ wages or 
six months’ bust in it.” 

“You'll take the wages, Martin, eh?” 

“ Well, a man can take which he likes, 
I reckon. I only want to get my share 
of the dirt. I'll know what to do with it. 
It’s there, sure as God made little apples ; 
an’ it’s only a good day’s ride from here. 
Now, I want a mate. [I'll take two. I 
won't take more. My partner prefers his 

dust-bin. So there it is, boys. I 
can’t say more. Don’t fight over it, but 
just say who’s coming with me in the 
morning.” 

Half an hour later the old man walked 
out of the First Nugget in a towering 
rage. The Nulla Nulla claims were pan- 
ning out pretty well just then. The camp 
had heard similar yarns from old Martin 
before. The boys laughed while thanking 
Martin for his offer, but no one volun- 
teered to share his find. And here it is 
worth noting that there was no more 
popular man than old Martin on Nulla 
Nulla. Had Pedro, the least popular 
man, told the same story and made the 
same offer, half the camp would have 
been ready to follow him. 

Early next morning, when Martin, still 
in high dudgeon, was loading a pack-horse 
preparatory to riding out alone to his find, 
Pedro, the Maltese Jew, strolled past on 
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the way from his claim to his gunyah for 
breakfast. 

“You go away to ’nuther place?” he 
asked, mildly, as he paused by Martin’s 
gunyah. 

“What's that to you, Dago?” snapped 
the old man. 

The Southerner’s upper lip receded 
apologetically. 

“No!” he said, vaguely, “but other 
men they tell me you have find, and I 
much surprised you go alone to work 
him.” 

“You'd be more surprised if you saw 
the find,” said the old man, now some- 
what mollified. ‘An’ all alluvial, too.” 

“*Ah-h so-o!” 

“Yes, and they prefer their damn old 
played-out. Would you like to come ?” 

“Oh, yes! I come,” said the Dago, 
quietly. 

“Come on, then. Saddle up quick. 
You’ve got a pack-horse, haven’t you? 
An’ bring a week’s tucker. Hurry up, 
Pedro! Jumping Jerusalem! but we'll 
show these bat-eyed chaps what we can 
do.” 

Less than an hour afterwards, Pedro 
the Dago, and Martin Keary, the latter 
holding his grizzled head very high, rode 
out of the camp together, driving their 
pack-horses before them. Then the camp 
took a brace, and having laughed for five 
minutes at the notion of this odd couple 
doing anything together, wiped its collec- 
tive lips and settled down to work again. 

It was on the evening of the fifth day 
after this that word was brought into the 
bar of the First Nugget to the effect that 
Pedro was in Nulla Nulla and up at the 
store buying provisions. Most of the 
boys strolled out of the bar at this, and 
along the rocky track towards the store. 

“Where in hell’s old man Keary, 
then?” was what Mick Farnham asked. 
And he may be said to have voiced the 
sentiments of the party. 

Half-way between the store and the 
First Nugget, the boys met Pedro leading 


a loaded pack-horse in the direction of 
his gunyah. 

Again Mick Farnham put into forcible 
words the curiosity felt by the men of the 
camp. Pedro’s clothes were a good deal 
stained with clay and dirt, and he looked 
as tired as a man who has been working 
triple shifts for a week. 

“Keary he stop by our camp,” said 
Pedro, languidly ; “and he tell me go for 
Nulla Nulla for bring tucker. So I get 
tucker, an’ in morning I go back for our 
camp.” 

“Ah! So you’re working, are you?” 
asked Farnham. 

“Oh, yes! We work.” 

“H’m! Plenty colour, eh?” 

“‘So—not plenty much, but Keary he 
think p’r’aps bimeby we find plenty. Now 
we make wages.” 

“Qh! An’ you think it good enough 
to stay, eh?” 

“Oh, yes ! 
—two week.” 

“H’m! Must be pretty dam good, it 
strikes me, then,” muttered Farnham. 

“Now I been very much tired,” ex- 
plained Pedro, showing weariness with 
a Southern movement of head and 
shoulders, and apology in his backward 
lifting upper lip. “I go sleep in my 
humpy, an’ go away early in morning. 

Good-night, genteelman.” 

And Pedro moved on down the track. 

“H’m! Well, well! Good-night, Pedro! 
See and sleep well now!” ' 

And as the figures of the tall, thin 
Southerner and his Roman-nosed brumby, 
melted into the darkness which preceded 
moonrise, the boys turned and meandered 
back to the hotel, thinking a good deal 
and talking very little. 

The atmosphere of the First Nugget 
bar being in itself a thing conducive to 
conversation, the boys began to talk as 
soon as that haven of sociability was 
reached. Dick Matthews, old Martin 
Keary’s partner, led off with: 

“Let's have some whiskey, Mick. 


Not always. P’r'aps week 
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What are ye goin’ to drink, boys? Mighty 
queer thing to me, if the old man’s got 
money for stores, that he didn’t come in 
for a liquor up, instead of sending that 
teetotal Dago.” 

The landlord muttered his unqualified 
endorsement of this sentiment. 

“Mighty queer thing for those two to 
be working together at all,” said another 
man. “Old Martin never has stayed 
away from the camp, before, not since 
I’ve been here.” 

“Never has since he’s been on Nulla 
Nulla ; an’ it’s a licker to me he hasn't 
come back to tell us what he’s struck.” 

This desultory gossip went on for best 
part of an hour, during which time the 
men in the bar were growing more curious 
every moment. But they were only 
curious. Then Dick Matthews said : 

““T know old Martin pretty damn well, 
an’ I know his temper. How he could 
live a week alone with that Dago just 
gets over me. I should have thought 
Martin would ’ve killed him for want of 
patience.” 

No one replied to this, and the atmo- 
sphere of the bar grew more tense. ‘The 
boys ceased to be merely curious, and 
became disturbed—almost nervous. 

Half an hour passed, and then a wiry 
youngster from Queensland side jumped 
down from his seat on the end of the 
bar counter. Your Australian bushman 
is generally a tea drunkard, amongst other 
things. This youngster was the son of 
a cockatoo farmer from way back in 
Queensland. The situation had got on 
his nerves, 

“Tm goin’ up to th’ Dago’s humpy, 
anyhow,” he said. ‘I want to hear some 
more about old Martin. That’s what’s 
wrong with me, boys.” 

Tom Waters, the Queensland young- 
Ster, started out across the verandah of 
the hotel, and four other men followed 
him. The moon was riding fairly high 
in a clear southern sky then, and all the 
Nulla Nulla was flooded in the sheen of its 
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light. The Dago’s gunyah was perched on 
a ridge towards the edge of the settlement 
and close to the track which led to the 
Nyngan coach-road. So the four men, 
with Waters at their head, walked down 
the track, meaning to turn off abreast of 
Pedro’s gunyah. 

Just as Waters was about to step on to 
the little log culvert which Pedro had 
thrown over the ditch below his humpy, 
he stopped short in answer to an exclama- 
tion from the man behind him, and, 
glancing quickly up the ridge, said : 

“Great jumping snakes! What’s 
this?” 

The youngster was nervous enough to 
be frightened by his own shadow. But 
what startled him was something more 
tangible than his shadow, though almost 
as silent. 

The moon bathed the ridge in a light 
as clear as that of day, though not so 
matter-of-fact. Half way down the slope 
and moving with long, silent, springless 
strides towards the little party on the cul- 
vert, was the tall figure of Pedro the 
Dago. With one raised hand he sup- 
ported over his shoulder a pick-axe and a 
shovel. The other hand was also raised, 
palm outward, and seemed to have an 
expression of its own, such as a man’s 
face might have, a watchful, seeking look. 
The man’s face might have been a piece 
of stone. His outstretched hand held all 
his individuality. The moonlight showed 
the skin of his face to be dusky, greyish- 
white in hue, and apparently free from its 
usual lines. His eyes were wide open, 
without movement, and unmistakably 
sightless. 

“The dirty Dago!” muttered the man 
behind Waters. ‘“He’s walkin’ in his 
sleep again.” 

“But what the devil’s he doing with 
that pick an’ shovel ?” whispered Waters. 

“God knows! Stand back. He'll 
cross here. Let’s follow him.” 

Waters and the four other men stepped 
back quickly out of the track. Pedro 
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strode noiselessly past them, his out- 
stretched hand within six inches of Tom 
Waters’s face, his unseeing eyes fixed 
staringly on the moon gleaming above 
him. 

“Well, I’m damned,” said the man 
behind Waters. 

“Hush! By Gad, it—it ain’t whole- 
some.” 

“Not for nuts, it isn’t,” murmured 
another man. 

By this time the Maltese’s long strides 
had carried him twenty or thirty yards 
away to the rise in the track to the Nyngan 
road. And now his spare figure, his back- 
ward thrown, bare head, and his horizontal 
burden of pick and shovel, stood out, black 
and clean-cut, against a sky of silver- 
splashed, unfathomable blue. 

Once more the weird nature. of the 
scene drew a perfectly innocent and 
serious oath from the man _ behind 
Waters. 

“Good God, man, don’t swear!” 
whispered the Queenslander, his long 
fingers twitching with nervousness. 

Then with one accord and silently, 
the five men stepped out along the 
glistening, stone-strewn track behind the 
least liked man on the Nulla Nulla. On 
went the Dago, his questioning right hand 
still outstretched, his head still backward 
bent. Once a little bough falling from a 
great height reached the ground not twenty 
yards from Pedro. 

“That'll wake him if ever he’s going to 
wake,” murmured one of the five men. 

But no. Pedro did not show by even 
the movement of a finger that he was 
conscious of any sound. Serenely he 
proceeded on his mysterious way, and 
never for an instant did his apparently 
all-knowing, all-seeing right hand lead 
him astray, or even aside from the centre 
of the track. After this his followers 
slackened a little in the cave they had 
observed to avoid disturbing the sleep- 
walker. 

At last the Dago paused in his even 
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stride, taking two or three short, uncertain 
steps, while his right hand moved uneasily 
in mid-air. Theri he turned sharply to 
the left along an uneven, grass-grown, 
bullock-waggon track. 

“Damn if he isn’t making for the old 
Waterhole claims,” said the oldest of 
Water’s four friends. 

The Nyngan road had been crossed, 
and altogether a little more than two miles 
had been covered, when Pedro came to a 
sudden standstill beside one of the small 
gravel-heaps which were scattered over 
the fossicking ground called the Water- 
hole claims. These claims had only been 
picked over by a few Chinamen and san- 
guine new chums, and had then been 
deserted. 

Pedro laid his tools down gently on the 
gravel-heap before him. His five fol- 
lowers drew together into the narrow, 
black shadow of a huge blue-gum. Pedro 
threw aside a few shovelsful of gravel 
from the edge of the heap before which 
he had paused. Stooping then, the man’s 
all-sensitive right hand seemed to question 
the disturbed earth fora moment. Then 
the arm became rigid, and a heavy saddle- 
bag, partially covered in coarse sacking, 
was drawn into the moonlight and raised 
with a little softly clinking sound to the 
level of Pedro’s breast. 

“The real thing, sure enough,” mur- 
mured one of the watchers. And the 
others nodded, when as Pedro lowered the 
the bag to the ground once more, that 
clinking sound reached their ears a second 
time. 

Then the Dago picked up his big 
shovel and stepped firmly out to the side 
of a wide-mouthed hole so close to where 
the men from the First Nugget stood that 
Waters involuntarily shivered off to the 
left of the big tree. The movement was 
quite unnecessary. 

Pedro’s unerring right hand closed 
firmly over the handle of his shovel, 
and plunging it into loose gravel, he threw 
a spadeful into the wide-mouthed hole. 
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Instantly, and as though corresponding in 
some way to this action of the sleep- 
walker’s, a muffled, moaning sound reached 
the ears of the five men grouped in the 
shadow of the blue-gum. The sound 
might have been caused in many different 
ways, but it was horribly suggestive of 
human pain. To the five nervous watchers 
it was a cry of human pain, and it issued 
from the hole which Pedro, in his uncan- 
nily mechanical way, was proceeding to fill. ° 

The fact is worth noting, that before 
doing anything else, each of the five 
wrought-up men expelled his favourite 
oath from between clenched teeth. Then 
each looked into the face of his friends. 

Then, without a word, the five rushed 
forward, brushing Pedro aside as men 
might thrust an obstinate weed out of 
their path. And as helplessly as a 
broken reed Pedro fell. But as he fell he 
screamed once like a woman. Then he 
lay still and unnoticed. 

Waters, the Queenslander, was leading 
when the five had sprung forward, and as 
he swept the Dago out of his way the 
moonlight had shown him that the wide- 
mouthed hole was not more than five or 
six feet in depth, though it had on one side 
of it a shelving excavation, at the begin- 
ning of which was a dark shadow. So, 
with hardly a break in his plunging stride, 
Waters had leapt into the hole while his 
friends paused on its brink, and leaned 
over towards him. 

Waters was seen to bend down over 
the dark shadow which lay across the 
opening of the shelving place. Then his 
shoulders straightened, and he drew back, 
his face upturned in the moonlight towards 
his friends above. 

“ So help me God,” he gasped, “ it’s old 
man Keary.” 

Then three men made inarticulate 
sounds as they slid down into the hole 
where Waters stood. And the other man, 
the oldest of the party, turned and placed 
one foot heavily on the shoulder of Pedro, 
who still lay outstretched like a fallen log. 
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Three minutes afterwards old man 
Keary was sitting up, his back to a heap of 
gravel, his feet within a yard of the Dago’s. 
He had been bound hand and foot with 
bucket rope, and he had been gagged 
almost to suffocation with the sleeve of 
his own shirt and a piece of cord. 

“And all I know about it, boys,” the 
old man said, when, an hour afterwards, 
they set him down in the bar of the First 
Nugget, a bottle of whiskey and a glass at 
his elbow, “all I know about it is, that the 
Dago must ’ve hit me a pretty crack over 
the head, by the blood an’ th’ lump there. 
We'd struck it pretty rich out Nyngan way, 
you know; but I reckon he thought there 
wasn’t enough for two. Anyhow, I woke 
up hours ago in the hole where you found 
me, an’ tried to shout. I hadn’t half a 
cooey in me, an’ I suppose it would ’ve 
been much about the same if Ihad. I was 
along time chokin’, though. Then, at last, 
I felt a shovel o’ gravel come down by my 
shoulder, and I believed I was booked to 
be buried alive by that Dago. That sort 
of screwed me up like a fire under a 
bullock, an’ I made some sort of a noise. 
Yes! That’s the saddle-bag, Waters. 
That’s the saddle-bag we put the stuff 
in, an’ there’s a deal more in the creek- 
bed where that came from, so there’s not 
goin’ to be a sober man, not on the Nulla 
Nulla, this good-looking night.” 

“T reckon that Dago’s got to hang,” 
said Mick Farnham solemnly, from behind 
the bar. 

“Why, yes, he'll hang sure enough, 
since they don’t burn such carrion in this 
country,” said Dick Matthews. 

“ Anyway, he’ll do all the burning one 
man can manage after he’s buried. 
That’s when his contract ’ll begin.” 

“We'll take him into the Court at 
Nyngan, to-morrow, boys,” said Queens 
land Waters, “ an’ we'll give old Morton 
special instructions to have him hung 
quickly.” 

“ Slowly, 
youngster. 


you mean,” said another 
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“In this God-forsaken country they 
hang men for several things, sonny,” said 
an old man, “but not for murder, not 
unless the murder comes off.” 

“My oath, but that’s so. I'd for- 
gotten,”said Mick Farriham. “Gosh, boys! 
but that Dago’s got to hang, somehow.” 

“ Where is he ?” asked Dick Matthews. 

‘“‘ He’s still asleep, the carrion,” said a 
voice at the door. “ An’ Maori Joe’s 


sitting on his chest here on th’ verandah.” 
Slowly the men trooped out from the 
bar to the moonlit verandah, making way 
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by some unspoken but tacit consent, 
to allow Martin Keary to have the first 
glimpse of the man who, without having 
the strength of purpose, apparently, to 
strike him dead, had determined to bury 
him alive. 

Old man Martin Keary kneeled down 
on the edge of the verandah and peered 
into the Dago’s pale face. Then he 
raised his own head, and said quietly: 

“You needn’t bother, boys. He’s a 
sleep for good this trip.” 

And it was so. 
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PHROSO: A ROMANCE.® 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE ISLAND IN A CALM. 


E did not fight. My friend the 
Captain proposed to rely on 
his British confrére’s sense of 
justice and of the courtesy 
which should obtain between two great 
and friendly nations. To this end he 
accompanied us on board the ship and 
laid his case before Captain Beverley, R.N. 
My argument, which I stated with brevity 
but not without vehemence, was three- 
fold : first, that Phroso had committed no 
offence ; secondly, that if she had, it was 
a political offence ; thirdly—was Capiain 
Beverley going to hand over to a crew 
of dirty Turks the prettiest girl in the 
Mediterranean ? This last point made a 
decided impression on the officers who 
were assisting their commander’s delibera 
tions, but it won from him no more 
than a tolerant smile and a glance through 
his pince-nez at Phroso, who sat at the 
table opposite to him, awaiting the award 
of justice. After I had, in the heat cf 
discussion, called the Turks “dirty,” I 
had moved round to our friend the Cap- 
tain, apologised humbly, and congra- 
tulated him on his gallant and spirited 
behaviour. He received my advances 
with courtesy, but firmly restated his 
claim to Phroso. Captain Beverley ap- 
peared a little puzzled. 

“ And, to add to it all,” he observed to 
me, “I thought you were dead.” For I 
had told him my name. 

“Not at all,” said I resentfully. “I am 
quite alive,and I’m going to marry this 
lady.” 


“You intend to marry her, Lord 
Wheatley ? ” 

“‘She has done me the honour to con- 
sent and I certainly intend it—unless 
you're going to send her off to Constan- 
tinople or heaven knows where.” 

Beverley arched his brows, but it was 
not his business to express an opinion, 
and I heartily forgave him his hinted 
disapproval, when he said ‘to’ the Cap- 
tain, 

“T really don’t see how I can do what 
you ask. If you had won the tr I 
mean, if you had succeeded in taking 
the lady on board, I should have had no 
more to say. As it is, I don’t think Ican 
do anything but carry her to a British port. 
You can prefer your claim to extradition 
before the court there, if you are so ad- 
vised.” 

“ Bravo!” cried Denny. 

“ Be good enough to hold your tongue, 
sir,” said Captain Beverley. 

“ At least you will take a note of my 
demand,” urged the Turk. 

“With the utmost pleasure,” responded 
Captain Beverley, and then and there he 
took a note. People seem often to find 
some mystical comfort in having a note 
taken, though no other consequence 
appears likely to ensue. Then the Cap- 
tain, being comforted by his note, took 
his farewell. I walked with him to the 
side of the vessel. 

“TI hope you bear no malice,” said I, 
as I held out my hand, “and that this 
affair won’t get you into any trouble.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” said he. 
“Your ingenuity will be my excuse.” 

“You're very good. I hope you'll 
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come and see us in Neopalia some 
day.” 

“ You expect to return to Neopalia ?” 

“Certainly. It’s mine—or Phroso’s— 
I don’t know which.” 

“There’s such a thing as forfeiture in 
our law,” he. observed, and with this 
Parthian shot he walked down and got 
into his boat. But I was not much 
frightened. 

So, the Turk being thus disposed of, 
Denny and Hogvardt went back to the 
yacht, while Phroso, Watkins, and I, took 
up our abode on the ship. And when 
Captain Beverley had heard the whole 
story of our adventures in Neopalia he 
was so overcome by Phroso’s gallant con- 
duct that he walked up and down his own 
deck with her all the evening, while I, 
making friends with the mammon of un- 
righteousness, pretended to look very 
pleased and recited my dealings with 
Mouraki to an attentive group of officers. 
And clothes were produced from some- 
where for Phroso—our navy is ready for 


everything—and thus in the fulness of 


time we came to Malta. Here the 
Captain had a wife; and she was as 
delighted as, I take leave to say, all good 
women ought to be at the happy ending 
of our story; and at Malta we waited. 
But nothing happened. No claim was 
made for Phroso’s extradition; and I 
may as well state here that no claim ever 
has been made. But when we came to 
London, on board a P. and O. steamer 
in charge of a benevolent but strict 
chaperon, I lost no time in calling on 
the Turkish Ambassador; for I desired 
to put matters on a satisfactory footing at 
once. He received me with much cour- 
tesy, but expressed the opinion that 
Phroso and I alike had forfeited any 
claim which she or I, or either, or both, 
of us, might have possessed to the Island 
of Neopalia. I was very much annoyed 
at this attitude, and I rose and stood with 
my back to the fire. 

“tis the death of Mouraki Pasha that 
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has so incensed your Government?” I 
ventured to ask. 

“He was a very distinguished man,’ 
observed the Ambassador. 

“Practically banished to a very undis- 
tinguished office—for his position,” I re- 
marked. 

“One would not call it banishment,” 
murmured his Excellency. 

“One would,” I acquiesced, smiling, 
“of course be particularly careful not to 
call it banishment.” 

Something like a smile greeted this 
speech, but the Ambassador shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Consider,” said he, “the scenes of 
disorder and bloodshed !” 

“When I consider,” I rejoined, “ the 
scenes of disorder and bloodshed which 
passed before my eyes, when I consider 
the anarchy, the murder, the terrible 
dangers to which I, who went to Neopalia 
under the sanction and protection of your 
flag, was exposed, I perceive that the 
whole affair is nothing less than a Euro- 
pean scandal.” 

The Ambassador shifted in his arm- 
chair. 

“T shall, of course,” said I, “prefer a 
claim to compensation.” 

“To compensation ?” 

“Certainly. My island has been taken 
from me and I have lost my money. 
Moreover your Governor tried to kill me.” 

‘So did your wife,” remarked the Am- 
bassador. “At least the lady who, as I 
understand, is to be your wife.” 

“TI can forgive my wife. I do not 
propose to forgive your Government.” 
The Ambassador stroked his beard. 

“If official representations were made 
through the proper quarters " 
began. 

“Qh, come,” I interrupted, “I want to 
spend my honeymoon there; and I’m 
going to be married in a fortnight.” 

“The young lady is the difficulty. 
The manner in which you left Neo- 
palia——” 


? 
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“Is not generally known,” said I, 

The Ambassador looked up. 

“The tribute,” I observed, “is due a 
month hence. I don’t know who'll pay 
it you.” 

“Tt is but a trifling sum,” said he con- 
temptuously, 
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I smiled, and I said, 

“ Will that take more than a fortnight?” 

“T venture to hope not.” 

“ And, of course, pardon and all that 
sort of thing will be included ?” 

“I will appeal to His Majesty’s 
clemency,” promised the Ambassador. 


“AND CONGRATULATE THE DEAR CHILDREN FOR ME.” 


“Tt is indeed small for such a delight- 
ful island,” 

The Ambassador eyed me questioningly. 
1 advanced towards him. 

“Considering,” said I, “that I have 
only paid half the purchase money, and 
that the other half is due to nobody—or 
to my own wife—I should not reserit a 
proposal to double the tribute.” 

The Ambassador reflected. 

“T will forward your proposal to the 
proper quarter,” he said at last. 


I had no objection to his calling it by 
that name, and I took my leave, very much 
pleased with the result of the interview. 
But, as luck would have it, while I was 
pursuing my way across Hyde Park—for 
Phroso was staying with a friend of Mrs. 
Beverley’s in Kensington—I ran plump 
into the arms of Mrs, Kennett Hipgrave. 

She stopped me with decision; for I 
confess that I tried to pass by her. 

“My dear Lord Wheatley,” she cried 
with unbounded cordiality, “how charm- 
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ing to meet you again! Your reported 
death really caused quite a gloom.” 

“You are too good,” I murmured. 
“ Ah—er—lI hope Miss Beatrice is well ?” 

Mrs. Kennett Hipgrave’s face grew grave 
and sympathetic. 

“My poor child!” she sighed. “ She 
was terribly upset by the news, Lord 
Wheatley. Of course, it seemed to her 
peculiarly sad; for you had received my 
letter only a week before.” 

“That must have seemed to aggravate 
the pathos very much,” I agreed. 

“Not that, of course, it altered the real 
wisdom of the step I advised her to take.” 

“Not in the least, really, of course,” 
said I. 

“T do hope you agree with me now, 
Lord Wheatley?” 

“Yes, I think I have come to see that 
you were right, Mrs. Hipgrave.” 

“Oh, that makes me so happy! And 
it will make my poor dear child so happy, 
too. I assure you she has fretted very 
much over it.” 


“I’m sorry to hear that,” said I, 


politely. “Is she in town?” 

“Why, no, not just now.” 

“Where is she? I should like to write 
her a line.” 

‘Oh, she’s staying with friends.” 

* Could you oblige me with the address.” 

“Well, the fact is, Lord Wheatley, 
Beatrice is staying with—with a Mrs. 
Hamlyn.” 

“Oh, a Mrs. Hamlyn! 
Mrs. Hipgrave ?” 

“Well, yes. In fact, an aunt of our 
common friend.” 

“Ah, an aunt of our common friend,” 
and I smiled. Mrs. Hipgrave struggled 
nobly, but in the end she smiled also: 
and after a little pause, I observed, 

“T am going to be married myself, 
Mrs. Hipgrave.” 

Mrs. Hipgrave grew rather grave again, 
and she observed, 

“T heard something about a—a lady, 
Lord Wheatley.” 


Any relation, 


“Tf you had heard it all, you’d have 
heard a great deal about her.” 

A certain appearance of embarrass. 
ment spread over Mrs. Hipgrave’s face, 

“We are old friends, Lord Wheatley,” 
she said at last: and I bowed in grateful 
recognition. “I’m sure you won’t mind 
if I speak plainly to you. Now, is she 
the sort of person whom you would be 
really wise to marry? Remember, your 
wife will be Lady Wheatley.” 

“T had not forgotten that that would 
happen,” I said. 

“Tam told,” pursued Mrs. Hipgrave, 
in asomewhat scornful tone, “that she is 
very pretty.” 

“ But then that is not really of import- 
ance, is it?” I murmured. 

Mrs. Hipgrave looked at me with just 
a touch of suspicion; but she went on 
bravely. 

“And one or two very curious things 
have been said.” 

* Not to me,” I observed with infinite 
amiability. 

“ Her family now—— ?” 

“ Her family was certainly a drawback; 
but there are no more of them, Mrs. Hip- 
grave.” 

“ Then somebody told me that she was 
in the habit of wearing “ 

“Dear me, Mrs. Hipgrave, in these 
days everybody does that—more or less, 
you know.” 

Mrs. Hipgrave sighed pathetically, and 
added with a slight shudder, - 

“‘ They say she carried a dagger.” 

“They will say anything,” I reminded 
her. 

“‘At any rate,” said Mrs. Hipgrave, 
“ she will be quite unused to the ways of 
Society.” 

“Oh, we shall teach her, we shall teach 
her,” said I cheerfully. “ After all, it’s 
only a difference of method. When 
people in Neopalia are annoyed, they 
put a knife into you = 

“Good gracious, Lord Wheatley !” 

“ Here,” I pursued, “ they congratulate 
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BACK TO NEOPALIA. 


you ; but it’s the same principle. Won’t 
you wish me joy, Mrs. Hipgrave ?” 

“If you are really bent upon it, I 
suppose I must.” 

“And you'll tell the dear children ?” I 
asked anxiously. 

“The dear children ?” she echoed ; and 
she certainly suspected me by now. 

“Why, ayes. Your daughter and 
Bennett Hamlyn, you know.” 

Mrs. Hipgrave surveyed me from top 
to toe ; her aspect was very severe. And 


then she delivered herself of the following 
remark : 

“T can never be sufficiently thankful,” 
she said with eyes upturned towards the 
sky, “that my poor dear girl found out 
her mistake in time.” 

“T have the utmost regard for Miss 
Beatrice,” I rejoined, “but I will not 
differ from you, Mrs. Hipgrave.” 

I must shift the scene again back to 
the island that I loved. For His 
Majesty’s clemency justified the A™n- 
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bassador’s belief in it, and Neopalia was 
restored to Phroso and to me. Thither 
we went in the spring of the next year, 
leaving Denny inconsolable behind, but 
accompanied by old Hogvardt and by 
Watkins. This time we went straight out 
by sea from England, and the new crew 
of my yacht was more trustworthy than 
when Spiro and Demetri (ah, I had 
nearly written ‘ poor’ Demetri—when the 
fellow was a murderer!) were sent by the 
cunning of Constantine Stefanopoulos to 
compose it. We landed this time to meet 
no threatening looks; and the death- 
chant that One-Eyed Alexander wrote 
was not raised when we entered the old 
grey house on the hill, looking over the 
blue waters. Ulysses is fabled by the 
poet to have—well, to put it plainly—to 
have grown bored with peaceful Ithaca. I 
do not know whether I shall prove a 
Ulysses in that and live to regret the new- 
born tranquillity of Neopalia. In candour, 
the early stormy days have a great 
attraction and I love to look back to them 
in memory ; and so strong was this feel- 
ing upon me that it led me to refuse a 
request of my wife’s—the only one of her’s 
which I have yet met in that fashion. For 
when we had been two or three days in 
the island—I spent one, by the way, in 
visiting the graves of my dead friends 
and enemies, a most suggestive and 
soothing occupation—I saw, as I walked 
with her through the hall of our house, 
mason’s tools and mortar lying near where 
the staircase led up, hard by the secret 
door. And Phroso said to me, 

“T’m sure you’d like to have that hor- 
rible secret passage blocked up, Charley. 
Why, it’s full of terrible memories.” 

“My dear Phroso, wall up the pas- 
sage ?” 

“We shan’t want it now,” said she with 
a laugh—and something else. 
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“Tt is true,” I admitted, “that I in 
tend, so far as possible, to rule by consti. 
tutional means in Neopalia. Still one 
never knows. My dearest, have you no 
romance?” 

“No,” said Phrososhamelessly. “ I’ve 
had enough romance. I want to live 
quietly ; and I don’t want to push any. 
one over into that awful pool, where poor 
Kortes fell.” 

I stood looking at the boards under 
the staircase; and presently I knelt 
down and touched the spring. The 
boards rolled away, the passage gaped 
before us, and I put my arm round 
Phroso, as I said, 

“ Now heaven forbid that I should lay 
a modern sacrilegious hand upon the 
Secret of the Stefanopouloi! For the 
world makes many circles, Phroso, for- 
ward sometimes, sometimes back ; and 
it is something to know that here in 
Neopalia we are ready, and that if any 
man attacks our sovereignty, why, let him 
look out for the secret of the Stefanopouloi! 
In certain moods, Phroso, I should be 
capable of coming back from the chasm 
—alone !” 

So Phroso, on my entreaty, spared the 
passage ; and even now, when the shades 
of middle age (a plague on ’em) are deep- 
ening, and the wild doings of the purchaser 
of Neopalia grow golden in distant memory, 
I like still to walk to the edge of the chasm, 
and recall all that it has seen, the contests, 
the dark tricks, the sudden deaths, aye, 
to travel back from the fearful struggle 
of Kortes and Constantine on the flying 
bridge to that long-ago time when the 
Baron d’Ezonville was so lucky as to be 
set adrift in his shirt, while Stefan Stefa- 
nopoulos’ headless trunk was dashed into 
the dim water and One-Eyed Alexander 
the Bard wrote the chant of death. Ah 
me, that was two hundred years ago ! 


‘THE END.) 
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A CHAT WITH CATON WOODVILLE. 


BY ROY COMI'TON. 


“HERE is scarcely a soldier, to say 
‘| nothing of civilians, whose pulse 
does not beat higher as he looks on the 
realistic productions of Mr. Caton Wood- 
ville’s wonderful brush. 

It is he who has taught the peaceful 
citizen to regard warfare as it has never 
been seen before by “‘stayers at home,” 
and his works appeal strongly to the 
national love of “victory.” In_ his 


capacity of war artist, he has not only 
witnessed, but depicted on canvas, or 
with pen and pencil, some of the most 
stirring incidents, and ghastly episodes 
enacted on the battlefields of Europe 


’ “thud of the horses’ hoofs,” 


during the present century. Who, look- 
ing at his pictures, does not hear the 
the low 
moan of mortal agony, the hiss of the 
bullets, and feel the spatter of blood as a 
“ screaming shell” tells its own tale ? 

As I entered Mr. Caton Woodville’s 
fine studio in South Kensington, I found 
the well-known artist “ working hard.” 
He was sitting at his easel, busily engaged 
upon a small painting of a Russian Cos- 
sack. 

Round him on all sides was his wonder- 
ful collection of fire-arms, weapons, and 
accoutrements, remnants of historical 





JAMESON’S LAST STAND. 


(From the painting by R. Caton Woodville.) 
(By permission of H. Graves & Co., Lid., owners of the copyright.) 
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battles ; helmets and shakos from Water- 
loo ; Soudanese spears, rifles dating from 
the flint-lock of Louis XIV. to the 
present day. ll these curios are in- 


termingled with proof engravings of his 
Academy pictures, many of which have 
elicited Royal approval, and have been 
painted and purchased by command of 
Her Majesty; notably, “The Death of 
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Seeing how greatly interested I am in 
all his curios, the artist joins me as I 
wander round the studio ; and I induce 
him to gratify my curiosity respecting the 
numerous souvenirs that adorn the walls, 

To enumerate the story of each inter- 
esting relic would be to write a National 
History of our Times ; for there is the 
Russian blade surmounted by a Gallic 


MR. CATON WOODVILLE’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


(Photo by Elliott & Fry.) 


Sir Herbert Stewart in the Desert,” which 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1888, and now hangs at Windsor; sketches 
of his last year’s vivid picture “1815,” 
which represents Napoleon ordering the 
advance of the Old Guard against Wel- 
lington, exhibited at Grave’s Gallery, 
Pall Mall; studies for “Balaclava,” “Ba- 
dajoz,” and the “Relief of Lucknow.” 
Several of these pictures are now being 
etched. 


cock, recalling the Retreat of Moscow ; 2 
lance from Balaclava; an assegai from 
Zululand, side by side with a Moorish 
spear, and the strangely-shaped cap worn 
by the Cossack hetman in the Crimea; 
also reminiscences of his interesting 
wanderings in Morocco across the Atlas 
Mountains, where he witnessed many 
queer sights in the Slave Market. And 
he pauses, in answer to a query on my 
part, to tell me that the price usually paid 
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for a healthy young girl is from 30 to 80 
dollars. Apparently men are more thought 
of in that uncivilised land, as he saw a 
man-slave realise 100 dollars. 

According to Mr. Woodville’s account, 
slaves have a far easier time than we 
imagine ; they are not only decently fed 
and clothed, but often, when given free- 
dom, a slave will deliberately sell himself 
again at his own price. 

“ And your most interesting tour?” 

“When I accompanied the late Duke 
of Clarence through India. We visited 
allthe palaces ; the principal idea of the 
Indian Potentate appeared to be as Eng- 
lish as possible. Whilst there, I painted 
a life-sized portrait of both the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and the Maharajah of Mysore. 
The former I completed in a fortnight.” 

“ But then you are a very rapid worker. 


Tell me, how long does it take you to 
do your weekly ‘ soldier ’ for Zhe Sketch ?” 


* About anhour. I could knock off 
twelve of those if necessary in a day.” 

“Your method of work ?” 

“T have none. But when I have once 
started a picture, I become so absorbed 
in it that I work at it all day until two or 
three o’clock in the morning. But I 
admit that at the conclusion of painting a 
large picture, I always find it absolutely 
necessary to take a rest.” 

The public being aware how unique 
Mr. Caton Woodville is in his accuracy 
as to details, I ask him how it is that he 
knows exactly where to put the buttons 
and minor details of spurs and buckles. 

“Simply a matter of memory. A war 
artist has only the opportunity of taking 
a few hurried shorthand notes, and 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 
(From the painting by R. Caton Woodville.) 
(By permission of H. Graves & Co., Lid., owners of the copyright.) 


absolutely has to depend upon his faculty no two uniforms are exactly alike. 


exact number of buttons in their relative come.” 
positions ; and you must remember that * And your subjects ? ” 


When 
for recollection. Give meany uniform to painting a horse, I can distinctly remem- 
sketch, and as I work it out, I will put the ber where a buckle or a strap ought to 
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“Simply evolve themselves as I work ; 
and I have all sorts of contrivances in 














STUDY FOR “ BADAJoz. 


the way of models to enable me to get the 
details as accurately and as realistically 
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as possible. My practical knowledge 


gained on the battleiield is invaluable.” 


jo — 


** Aad outside your war 
pictures ?” 

“I ive done a vast 
amount of black-and-white 
work, which I have now al- 
most entirely given up. At the present 
time I am engaged in illustrating a story 
for Harfer’s, dealing with the Franco-Ger- 
man war ; and very shortly Iam going to 
begin again on a large canvas, the subject 
for which I am not at liberty to disclose.” 

“And now to consider your own per- 
sonality. When did you start?” 

“T came to London in 1875. My 
first.drawing for the J//ustrated London 
Vews was a sketch representing a skirmish 
in the Servian War. My first picture. for 
the Academy was ‘Frederick the Great 
on the eve of the Battle of Leuthen.’” 

** Was it then that you discovered your 
Jorte as a battle painter ?” 

“No. ‘Blenheim’ was my first hit 
in that line. Then followed in succession 
‘ Saving the guns at Maiwand,’ ‘ Kassassin,’ 
and ‘Tel el Kebir,” &c., &c. My pic- 
tures ‘ Badajoz’ and ‘ The Charge of the 
Light Brigade’ were purchased by the 
late Colonel North at a very high figure.” 

“You are very fond of depicting in- 
cidents that took place in the War of the 
Allies against Napoleon Buonoparte, are 
you not ?” 

“Yes, because they offer so much scope 
for picturesque treatment. My picture, 
‘1815,’ represents the Emperor watching, 
with imperturbable countenance, the 
advance of his celebrated Old Guard, 
under Marshal Ney, against the intrepid 
‘Iron Duke’; whilst the Prussians are 
seen approaching in the distance to the 
relief of the attacked forces. 

“ Napoleon, attired in his grey surtout 
and flat cocked-hat, is as attractive a sub- 
ject for the brush of the painter as for the 
facile pen of the novelist or historian; 
and whatever may have been his faults, it 
is an undoubted fact that he was a very 
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fine soldict, and one of the most striking 
figures in this or any century.” 

“ And your latest ?” 

“*Jameson’s Last Stand.’ Here are 
some of the sketches that I made for the 


picture.” 
Mr. Caton Woodville hands me as he 
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“‘The picture itself is now being ex- 
hibited at Liverpool. It took me under 
a month to paint.” 

“ What are you by birth—French?” 

“No; J am distinctly English ; though 
I have spent many of my early days 
abroad: in St. Petersburg in my child- 

hood, and later in the 








studio of Wilhelm Kamp- 
hussen, the ‘Court 
Painter’ at Dussel- 
dorf; and latterly Paris. 
I am proud of the fact 
that one of my ancestors, 
Charles Carroll, of Carrol- 
town, was the last surviving 
signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, whilst 
from my father’s family, 
the Lancashire de Wyde- 
villes, Edward IV. chose 
his Queen. I think, from 
my earliest recollections, 
I was always ‘ in the battle- 
field,’ and my heart wasever 
at the cannon’s mouth.” 

“Can you recollect your 
narrowest escape from a 
violent death?” 

“Well! really! I have 
had so many near shaves 
that it is difficult to re- 
member the most blood- 
curdling,” and here Mr. 
Caton Woodville lays aside 
his brush to reflect. 

“T think it was in Mon- 
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speaks studies of the stirring episode, and 
tells me that the long coat worn by 
Jameson in the picture, which has given 
rise to so much comment, is the identical 
one that the intrepid doctor donned on 
that memorable occasion; and as I 
admire the masterly treatment displayed 
in every detail, he very kindly offers to 
lend them to me to have reproduced for 
the benefit of the readers of Zhe Idler. 


tenegro, during the last 

Turkish War. I was sleep 
ing soundly, when I suddenly awakened 
with a horrible sense of impending danger, 
to find that a wretched Turk was leaning 
over me with every intention of cutting 
my throat. The weapon he used, or in- 
tended to use, now hangs up on the walls 
of my drawing-room. I value it as a 
‘fetich’ of what might have been. Later 
on, when I reached headquarters, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing my would-be 
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assassin well bastinadoed, and imprisoned 
for a considerable time. I fell into the 
hands of brigands in Albania during the 
Dulcinio affair, who likewise displayed an 
intense desire to cut my throat in cold 
blood... A. war. correspondent, as you 
know, is accustomed to hair-breadth es- 
capes, which, I assure you, after a length 
of time, are very difficult to remember. 
“One of the most disagreeable sights I 
witnessed was the hounding down and 
despatch of a spy. When the poor devil 
was brought to close quartcrs, the pur- 
suers whipped out their revolvers, and 
literally riddled his body against the 
building in which he sought shelter. I 
have experienced all the usual ‘ fortunes 
of war,’ and travelled through India, 
Morocco, and other parts of the world.” 
There are two lamps on a shelf close 
by the easel, which have the appearance 
of electric lights, and which the artist 
uses, as they give a pure white light that 
is unattainable from any other source. 
He is thus enabled to work throughout 
the night until the dawn is breaking. 
“Do you not feel exhausted after a 
long night’s work ?” 
“TI generally manage to get my eight 


hours’ sleep. If I go to bed at three 
o’clock in the morning, I do not get up 
until about eleven. A peculiarity of mine 
is that I am unable to work unless I have 
someone reading to me; then the time 
passes with me very quickly. Naturally, 
my favourite books are histories of wars, 
now and again relieved by a good novel.” 

“ Here, there, and everywhere” would 
best describe Mr. Caton Woodville’s 
wanderings, so far has the versatile artist 
travelled. 

A small sketch of Tangiers recalls to his 
memory an amusing boar hunt in which 
he took part, and which he kindly re 
counts at my desire. “Every Saturday 
whilst I was out there we had a boar 
hunt, which generally took place at Shaf-el- 
Lucab, Cape Spartel, for there is the only 
flat part of the country, the rest being far 
too mountainous for good sport. The rule 
was to start at daybreak, but on this par- 
ticular morning I had overslept myself, 
and with a couple of friends was so late 
in arriving that the first heat was over. 
My Mahommetan servant suggested we 
should stop in a gully close at hand, down 
which the animals must inevitably rush 
to escape thcir pursuers, and we agreed, 
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as it was so’ late, to fall in with the idea 
and content ourselves with the sport that 
came our way. In the centre of the gully 
was a huge boxwood-shrub some forty 
feet in diameter, and I stationed my- 
self on one side and my friend Edwards 
on the other. Soon we saw sport, for a 
boar rushed down, followed by several 
dogs. We both fired, and after five or six 
shots he fell, for the tough hide of a boar 
requires some penetrating. In a few 
minutes two or three more pelted down, 
pursued by the dogs, and one, doubling, 
rushed into the bush. Two Moorish 
servants went into the bush after him in 
full pursuit to drive him out. One Moor 
returned, whilst the other suddenly de- 
livered a series of most terrific yells and 
cries for assistance. 

“T called out to Edwards, who was 
stationed some forty yards away: ‘ That 
boar has got the poor devil! Look sharp 
or he will be killed.’ 

“To which he replied laconically: ‘Iam 
not going to risk going in there for any 
damned nigger.’ And he had very good 
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reason for his reluctance, for he had no 
hunting-knife, and it would have been 
impossible to use a rifle with any execu- 
tion in such thick bush, and we had also 
but lately had a warning what boars were 
capable of in the case of Sir Drummond 
Hay, who had been three times ripped up 
the back by the beast’s tusks whilst hunt- 
ing, and had been in consequence Hors de 
combat for six months. 

“T, having a long knife, forced my way 
into the bush and came on the dogs fight- 
ing their prey with fury, and for a few 
minutes it was a very lively scene at close 
quarters, especially as the Moor, a few 
yards away, was yelling like a demon 
at the top of his voice, and I was 
quite under the impression he had 
been seriously ripped by the infuriated 
brute. 

“T whipped out my knife and flung my- 
self across the boar, and, stooping, quickly 
dug my long knife into his vitals. Before 
he recovered his surprise, and had reared 
to throw me off, I went for him again, 
and settled him comfortably. Then pick- 
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ing myself up I went to the Moor, who 
was still rendering the air melodious with 
his lung power. When I got close up I 
saw that the poor devil was transfixed 
with fright, and that in front of him lay 
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pilgrimage to Mecca, via Timbuctoo. On 
the spot close by one had been awakened 
by conscience and had confessed that all 
the long journey he had kept three dollars 
carefully sewn up in his shirt. This in- 

formation had mad- 








™] dened his com- 
panions, who had 
suffered much from 
want, and all the 
pangs attendant on 
hunger and _ thirst, 
and they fell upon 
him and slew him, 
throwing his head 
into the bush, think- 
ing there the crime 
would be _ hidden. 
The Moor, coming 
upon the spectacle 
suddenly, was terribly 
frightened, believing 
it to be an evil 
spirit.” 

“And was that 
the end of the inci- 
dent ?” 

“Well! we buried 
the head,” replied 
the artist with a 
laugh, “but I went 
back next day to 
find it, for I thought 
that stuffed and dried 
it would make an ex- 
cellent addition to 
my collection of 
curios, and be an 
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the head of a nigger whose glassy eyes 
were staring up into vacancy. 

“IT suppose there had been a murder ?” 
I interpose. 

“Yes; and rather a curious one, as I 
afterwards discovered. Down the road, 
or track, close by the gully, had passed 
four Dervishes on their return from a 


unique ornament in 
my studio.” 

Mr. Caton Wood- 
ville then leads the way across to his 
drawing-room, where he shows me the 
very identical yatagan with which he was 
nearly murdered. 

The room is filled with innumerable 


souvenirs, photographs, quaint Indian 
carving, against which the gorgeous 


Eastern draperies form an admirable 
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background, and one photograph es- 
pecially of the artist’s charming wife 
attracts my attention, and he very kindly 
lends it to me for reproduction; for Mrs. 
Caton Woodville is as devoted to her hus- 
band’s profession as her own duties, and is 
verily a helpmate in every sense of the 
word. Itis here also that I 
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the country as a swash-buckler, and had 
killed forty or fifty people—mostly by the 
ingenious method of waiting round the 
corner and shooting them unawares; in 
fact, he was a very unscrupulous scoundrel, 
and when all the chaps had gone off to 
Scodia he reappeared on the scene and 





have the honour bestowed 
upon me of being the 
first pressman to interview 
little Miss Woodville, who, 
though she refuses at the 
age of twelve hours to be 
questioned, makes an in- 
teresting study in lace-flan- 
nels. A curious photo- 
graph which attracts me 
induces the artist to ask 
if I have ever visited Al- 
bania, and reminds him of 
his acquaintance, “Betchie 
Churcha,” which is suffi- 
ciently interesting to re- 
peat verbatim. 

“Curiously enough, the 
translation of ‘ Betchie 
Churcha’ signifies ‘The 
Lamb,’ and certainly a 
more unlamblike person I 
never encountered. He 
was an Albanian Bey, it 
being the custom of the 
country that each Bey 
should keep a large num- 
ber of ‘Irregulars’ under 
his command, to be used by 
Government in the time of 
war. During the Dulcinio 
Rising, when the Montenegrins were try- 
ing to take possession of the’port and 
Albanians were fighting both Turks and 
Montenegrins, all these Beys with their 
men were ordered to the front by the 
Montenegrin Government against the 
Albanians. 

“ Betchie Churcha had something better 
in view than only fighting for the honour 
of his country. He was known all over 
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began to levy blackmail on the Christian 
merchants and shopkeepers in proportion 
to their income. He knew it would be 
useless for them to appeal to the Turkish 
Government, as they never interfere with 
the Albanians, but let them settle their 
own differences ; for the Albanians are a 
sturdy, warlike race living amongst the 
mountains, and once entered into a war-, 
fare with the Turks which lasted from 
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1872 to 1876, and left them conquerors 
in no small degree. The scandal created 
by Betchie's goings-on was great, and he 
shot several Christians who refused to 
obey his exhorbitant demands. It was 
then the Pasha, to show his authority, 
sent four Zaptieh to arrest him. I was 
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in my room at the hotel, on the first 
floor, lying on my bed, reading the latest 
English news, when I heard a few shots. 
Betchie was a visitor at the hotel also, 
and was standing in the hail with his 
back against a door, wher the four 
Zaptieh commenced firing on him with 
Winchesters, whilst he replied with a 
Gasser revolver. Several shots hit Betchie 


—five bullets entering his right side, the 
fifth smashing his shoulder in the joint. 
Then Betchie chucked his revolver in the 
lieutenant’s face, and bolted up the streets, 
the Zaptieh after him ; he dashed into his 
sister's house, and took down a Snider 
rifle from the wall, which was, like all 
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firearms in Turkey, kept loaded..-even 
when purchasing one in a shop it is 
always ready for use. He dashed the 
rifle through the window and attempted 
to fire it with his left hand, but the Zaptieh 
officer was too smart for him, and. shot 
him through the forehead, killing Betchie 
on the spot. For three days his body was 
exposed in an open coffin in the mosque 
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by the bazaar, He-had not been buried 
before all his relations flocked in to take up 
‘blood feud,’ and there would have been 
a considerable loss of life had not the 
‘Turkish Government settled the feud by 
an indemnity of cattle and Marie Theresa 
dollars, judiciously divided, which effectu- 
ally quieted his affectionate relations.” 

It is marvellous to note how the artist 
has every incident, name, and place at 
his finger tips. Every scene and most 
trifling detail appears to be as fresh in his 
memory to-day as though the adventure 
or incident had occurred but a few hours 
instead of years past. 

“TI think I told you I am dropping all 
black-and-white work now, and going in 
strongly for pictures. Those which are 
being published in Zhe Z//ustrated London 
News now are four or five years old. I 
intend painting ‘two upright pictures as 
companions to ‘ Balaclava.’ One is to be 
entitled ‘The Thin Red Line,’ and will 
portray the Duke of Cambridge with the 
Guards at Inkerman, and the other in 


the trenches before Sebastopol with Lord 
Raglan in command.” 
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“ Before I leave you, will you come 
out from the battlefield and give me the 
most amtising incident you have wit- 
nessed ?” 

With his charming courtesy, which is 
one of his chief characteristics, the artist 
complies. 

“On the Roumanian side of the Car- 
pathian Mountains, where by-the-bye, 
the scenery is all that can be desired, I 
witnessed one day a most curious custom. 
Every villager keeps a pig as a pet, in the 
same way as we keep dogs and cats, &c. 
In the early morning the doors of the 
cottages are wide open, and a swineherd 
stations himself in the centre of the 
village and blows lustily on his horn. 
Instantly all the pigs rush out and gather 
round him, and, blowing his horn, he 
leads them away into the mountains 
to graze all day. At night time he 
brings them back, and as soon as they 
get within sight of their homes they 
gallop up the street at a fearful pace, 
upsetting anyone who stands in the 
way, and each pig dashes into his own 
abode.” 

















TWO DREAMERS. 


BY MARIE M. A. BULAU. 


Drawn by STEPHEN REID. 


\ THEN violets in bushland hollows blow, 
When tints and tones enchant and heaven seems nigh, 


We had a dream in common, you and I— 
Who was the wiser dreamer time must show. 
The happier dreamer of us did not know 
The lyric light and love were all a lie, 

That when the blue grew greyer in the sky, 
The other dreamer and the dream would go! 


The wild white violets in flower will see 
One dreamer lying where two kissed last May ; 
The winds and streams in undertones will play 
The finish of a fitful melody. 

Best for that dreamer, too, if he forget 

The tender song whose burden is regret. 
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THE CONVERSION OF JOHN TOMS. 


BY L. QUILLER COUCH. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANCIS EWAN, 





——— }ORTY-ONE years ago, 
John Toms — down 
at the blacksmith’s 
shop — married his 
wife Jane; and 
twelve months ago, 
at harvest-time, the 
Wesleyan revivalists came to Tewan and 
converted him. Jane’s rage when this 
took place was not pleasant, even as seen 
on her face by the neighbours, and for 
John it was very hard to bear. “ They 











were cantin’ hypocrits,” she raged, “as 
comes into a place an’ turns everythin’ 
upsidown to wance, an’ into a decent 
home an’ sets husband gainst wife—I 
h’ant no pashunce with ’em. Here be 


you, fer one, as sensible a man in yer own 
way before you went to that there meetin’- 
house, as any woman could expec’ in this 
‘ere world, an’ if you was a brave bit 
tryin’ in your temper at times, why I 
knowd how t’would show out, an’ I 
know'd what to do; but now—to go, 
after us bein’ married more’n forty years, 
an’ leave me to sit in church alone, 
seemin’ for all the world as if my man 
was a unbeliever, an’ would’n be seen wi’ 
me; an’ all the time you’m drawin’ yer 
face so long as a fiddle—why, ’tis nothin’ 
but mazedness ; next, I s’pose, you'll be 
too pious to till your tetties of a Good 
Friday ; an’ how is any woman to know 
how to take ’ee? ’Tis too late in life 
to begin wi’ yer changes.” 

John Toms was a tall, mild creature, 
with a bare, smiling, unintelligent face, 
surrounded by an outlying fringe of sandy- 
grey beard. Jane, his wife, was not of 
prepossessing presence ; her face seemed 
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to have hardened into lines of strong 
practicability, her grey hair was scanty, 
and her figure gaunt ; but she had always 
been a good wife to John. Now, alas! 
after the first wrathful tirade, a barrier 
rose up between these twain, and gloomy 
silence fell upon the cottage. 

John was as yet in the first pleasant 
flush of what he called “the grace of 
God,” and bore all this in a lamb-like 
manner, deciding in his slow mind that 
it was one of the discomforts to be lived 
through, naturally consequent on conver- 
sions ; but it troubled him, nevertheless, 
and he felt a sneaking sensation that he 
had begun the warfare, had struck the first 
blow which shivered the placid monotony 
of their married life, and Jane had a right 
to the luxury of her gloom. It was late 
in life for John to begin the wooing of his 
wife again, and a gaunt, silent, angry 
woman is even more “difficult” than a 
capricious maiden; but John set about 
it. In his slow, clumsy way, he was ever 
at Jane’s side when his own work was 
done; fetching and carrying, hewing 
wood and drawing water, to a most un- 
naturai extent ; but she took it in bad 
part, and shook him off with a glowering 
face, muttering, ‘‘I hates a man as turns 
Molly.” 

Forty years of ups and downs, and now 
a meeting-house to come between them ! 
Jane’s heart was sore and unforgiving, and 
every day she grew harder and less 
approachable, and drifted farther and 
farther away from John. John himself 
continued to make. advances with a 
bravery equal to any displayed on a 
battlefield ; in fact, excelling it, in that 
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all his efforts had to be made in cold 
blood; there was no beat of drum nor 
roar of cannon to urge him on, no 
Victoria Cross when it was over; nothing 
but cold, silent gloom. Jane’s scowl 
froze all trivialities on his tongue; he 
made no attempt at her conversion nor 
did he even speak of the meeting-house 
after his first defence of his behaviour, 
but he spoke up cheerfully when occasion 
offered. Other attempts he made also, 
but with no better success; the water 
which he fetched from the well for Jane’s 
use during the day, she always contrived 
to upset before his eyes, or murmured 
some snappish remarks about “muddy 
stuff, not fit to use,” and steeled her 
heart against the wounded, wistful expres- 
sion which came over his face. He 
pleased her no better with the brilliant 
idea for her assistance which occurred to 
him one Sunday morning, when, after 


cleaning his own boots for “ meeting,” he 
quietly fetched Jane’s—while she was in 


the garden gathering herbs for the season- 
ing of their dinner—and cleaned them 
with much vigour, laying on an extra 
allowance of blacking to ensure a polish ; 
unfortunately they were Jane’s best kid 
boots, which she had been careful to 
sponge with milk on Monday mornings 
after every Sunday’s wear since their pur- 
chase, and her rage, though curbed, was 
terribly visible when her eyes fell on John, 
as he cheerfully polished away, with a 
pleased light on his face, in his hope of 
softening her heart. She snatched the 
boots from his hands, and, holding them 
over a bucket, scrubbed them violently 
with her scrubbing-brush, and then dashed 
them, dripping wet as taey were, into a 
corner, as being utterly spoiled. And 
John, realising slowly that he had done 
the wrong thing, silently laid down the 
blacking-brush and went off to meeting 
full of depression. 

It was a gloomy household. Sullen 
anger raged in Jane’s heart that John 
should have ignored her, that he should 
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have gone and joined a “sct of ranters ” 
which she had ever railed against, regular 
Churchwoman as she was; and a yet 
deeper anger ate into her heart that, after 
his first defence of the religion of his 
choice, he had never attempted to win her 
to his views. Undoubtedly, scathing 
indignation would have descended upon 
him had he done so, but her heart was 
sore and chifed that he should display 
indifference to her soul’s well-being, and 
also that he should be so cheerful and 
placid under the chill of her displeasure. 
She raged and fumed in her heart, and 
grew more and more irritable and distant 
towards her neighbours. 

“Jane takes it mortal ’ard,” murmur:d 
John Toms to himself, with a sigh, as he 
rose to his work in the morning, and lay 
down again at night with the same chill 
depression hanging over his existence ; 
“but she'll get used to the thought of 
me in time, maybe.” But Jane showed 
no sign of unbending as time went on, 
and only on prayer-meeting nights was 
the silence at the supper-table broken, 
by the violence with which the knife 
and fork were banged down before John, 
and by the clatter of his plate and mug, 
as his meal was boisterously served to 
him. 

At the meeting, however, he would for- 
get the strength of Jane’s mood, and kneel- 
ing on his bench, with closed eyes, and 
his mild, great face raised to the white- 
washed ceiling, he would “ bless the grace 
o’ God” with a fervency most unexpected 
from such a placid exterior. 

One chilly, drizzling night, John went 
forth to his prayer-meeting, and Jane 
banged the door after him, crying as she 
did so, “‘Go an’ read yer ole Bible if you 
like, an’ I hope as you'll choke over ’en.” 
John’s face grew troubled as he heard the 
angry words and the bang of the door, and 
that night at meeting, when Brother Toms 
was called upon to “say a few words in 
prayer,” his heart failed him, it was so 
over-full of desolate discomfort, and he did 
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not appear to be quite so ready as usual 
to bless the grace of God. 

Slowly rising to kneel on his bench, he 
began with a few halting words. “We 
come—to Thee—dear Lord——” then a 
long pause. ‘We come—to Thee—dear 
Lord ” another pause. He screwed 
up his eyes very tightly, and gulped in his 
throat, but Jane’s angry words sounded in 
his ears, and it seemed to him that the 
devil himself was aiding and abetting her 
in her shameful wishes, forcing back his 
words and paralysing his tongue. Then, 
once more starting, he cried, “ We come 
to Thee, dear Lord, when things is vexin’ 
an’ contrariwise, an’ troubles is mortal 
hard,” and having once fairly launched 
himself, the torrent of his pent-up dreari- 
ness carried him on, he gripped the back 
of the bench as he leaned over it, and 
swayed to and fro in his sincerity, forget- 
ful of any other listener than his Maker to 
the pleadings which he sent straight up to 
Him. On and on he prayed, and by and 
bye the unnatural tension of his face re- 
laxed, his gentle expression returned, and 
he brought his outburst to a calm close 
with thanksgivings for the blessed grace of 
God. 

“?T was a pleasurubble meetin’ to-night, 
John,” remarked William Davy, fellow- 
member, as they emerged from the white- 
washed porch together. 

“Iss, William, you’m right; when 
Brother Knight, fer one, do make prayer, 
tis allays worth givin’ ’en a hearin’.” 

“Tss, sure enuff, that’s true; if ever a 
full-growed workin’ man can be an angel, 
Brother Knight is that there man. Talkin’ 
‘bout angels, hev’ ’ee seed my tarnups; 
them as I set such store by ?” 

“No, I b’ant aseed’em. Be’em fine?” 

“Aw, bless ’ee, yes; white as lilies. 
You come ’long home wi’ me, an’ I'll give 
’ee one or two to take home to yer mis- 
sis.” 

“Thank ’ee, William ; ’er'll be proud 
to have ’em; ’er’s powerful set on tar- 
nups.” 
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The light had faded from the sky, and 
the rain which had come down gently 
earlier in the evening, was descending in a 
steady downpour, and the wind had risen 
by the time John Toms left William Davy ; 
but a fat white turnip swung from each 
hand, and an almost childish hopefulness 
warmed his heart as he thought of Jane— 
and the efficacy of prayer. - 

And then he went cheerfully home— 
and found his door bolted against him. 

And then he remembered the length of 
that prayer, and knew that the night must 
be far gone. Upstairs a light shone from 
the bedroom window, but below all was 
darkness. John shook the door and 
rattled the latch, but no sound came from 
within, all was silent except for the patter 
of rain on the ground and the rush of 
the wind through the trees. To be bolted 
out from his own home by his own wife 
was an emergency which he had not fore- 
seen ; he had accepted her uncomfortable 
resentment as a natural result of his con- 
version, to be endured quietly within the 
seclusion of their own four walls, but this 
last blow, to John’s mind, appeared to be 
an act of conjugal treason, an indelicate 
dragging of their family skeleton before 
unsympathetic and curious eyes ; it went 
against his principles, and he felt the cut 
of it. 

Again he rattled the latch and rapped 
at the door with his knuckles, again, and 
yet again ; still Jane made no sign from 
within, Then John left his doorstep and 
backed across the road, looking up at the 
lighted window ; then, placing one turnip 
on the sodden ground, he picked up a 
small stone and threw it lightly against 
the glass, calling “Jane! Jane! will ’ee 
come ‘long down an’ open the door?” 
Then a shadow fell across the white blind, 
and in another moment Jane slammed 
back the lattice. ‘“ Will you go away, 
John Toms, an’ not come a-wakin’ up 
decent folk at this time o’ night, heavin’ 
stones up to winders like as if you was 
any May-gamin’ boy.” 





IT WAS JANE, HIS WIFE. 
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“ But a man may be ‘lowed to heave a 
stone when he’s wantin’ to get inside his 
own door,” protested John Toms. 

“ Well, a man kin want ; men as don’t 
know how to come ’ome at a decent time 
kin stay out altogether, that’s what I say ; 
an’ I don’t care if I never sets eyes on ’ee 
no more,” and, slamming the window shut 
again, Jane Toms disappeared from view. 

John stood for a few moments still gaz- 
‘ng up at the lighted window. “’Tis ’er 
way,” he murmured, “’er’s taken it terrible 
hard all along, an’ now I spose ’tis all up 
with us,” and then he leaned over the 
garden palings ; and then he looked down 
at the great white turnip which he still 
held in his left hand, and a mist came 
over his eyes; he had fancied that the 
turnips might have softened her heart, 
they were to have been a sort of peace- 
offering; a half-sob rose in his throat, and 
then he turned and walked slowly away 
from his home. 

The rain by this time was coming down 
in torrents, hitting the road before him 
and plashing back in his face, and the 
wind buffeted him roughly. 

On he went, slowly, towards the church- 
yard, stepped over the stone stile which led 
into it, and walking straight to the church- 
porch, sat himself down on the step. He 
did not appear to notice the rain ; he just 
sat there on that step, with his turnip be- 
side him, and looked up at the black sky ; 
there was no anger on his face, and after 
a while the trouble died out of his eyes ; 
he forgot Jane’s hard words, he forgot 
that his present mode of spending the 
night was somewhat unusual; he sat on, 
motionless, while the only sounds that 
could be heard were those of the wind 
moaning amongst the trees, and the cease- 
less rain beating on the path and splash- 
ing on the leaves. 

And the hours passed by. 

After a while the wind blew off his hat ; 
the occurrence aroused him; he did not 
pick it up, but he moved forward and 
knelt upon the soaked gravel. ‘The rain 
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quickly drenched his hair, and streamed 
down his face as he raised it again to the 
black heavens. ‘Thanks be for the 
grace o’ God a-fillin’ of my heart,” he 
murmured over and over again. And the 
wind still blew half a hurricane, and the 
rain struck down pitilessly, and the night 
wore on. 

Then, at length, out of the darkness a 
patch of white came moving towards the 
man, nearer and nearer, in and out of the 
tombstones, on it came ; but John Toms 
did not see it, was nct conscious of it, 
until it came quite close to him and 
touched him on the shoulder. It was 
Jane, his wife, with her grey hair all wet 
and blown about, her neck bare and her 
apron thrown over her shoulders ; her face 
was pitiful, and her eyes were misty. 
“John,” she said gently, “John, I’m 
afeared you’m wet through an’ cold out 
’ere.” He brought his eyes slowly down 
towards hers. ‘* No matter, Jane, I h’ant 
a-felt it.” 

“But you’m drenched, John; be you 
terrible vexed wi’ me fer keepin’ of ’ee 
out of yer bed on such a night?” 

“ No, Jane ; I h’ant thought ’bout bein’ 
vexed.” 

“But you’m thinkin’ that I’m a hard, 
wicked woman, John, to shut yer door 
against ’ee.” 

“No, you b’aint wicked, Jane ; ’tis all 
right, my dear, I b’aint nowise angry with 
’ee ; don’t you go frettin’ of yerself. I just 
come’d here an’ sot down on that there 
step, an’ I looked up to the sky, an’ then 
I did’n feel no storm, nor no rain neither. 
’Twas the grace o’ God, Jane. An’ then 
I kneeled down, an’ as I kep’ on kneelin’ 
‘twas so pleasurubble-like, I could a- 
kneeled on there till doomsday. “Twas a 
powerful bootiful feelin’.” 

“John, you’m a born saint, an’ I’m a 
hard, cruel woman; but ‘twas a mazed 
thing for’ee todo. Will ’ee come home 
now, John?” She knelt down by him 
and took his hand in hers. “Come, my 
dear, ’tis a whisht poor night to be out 
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o' doors.” Her voice was very tendernow, come home, John,” she pleaded. And 
and tears were mingling with the rain asit hand in hand they battled their way back 
trickled down her old cheeks. “Let’s to the cottage. 
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XXX. 
TOM PURNELL AND TOM TAYLOR. 


” ” isa favourite symbol of anonymous 
O writers. Three of them, however, 
have been too strong in their own 
.ndividuality to make it a complete mask 
totheiriden- 
tity. They 
are Douglas 
Jerrold, 
Thomas \ | 
Purnell, and 
A. T. Quil- 
ler Couch, 
Long before 
Charles 
Reade dub- 
bed Purnell 
“a cipher 
signed with 
an initial,” 
“Q” was a 
leading 
power in 
Punch. Jer- 
rold, accord- 
ing to Mr. 
Spielmann’s 
authorita- 
tive history, 
“made Q as 
a persona- 
lity every bit 
as important and influential among his 
readers as Punch himself.” It cannot be 
said for Thomas Purnell that he was more 
than a shadow of Jerrold, so far as his capa- 
city or influence was concerned. Among 
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TOM TAYLOR. 


the limited class who take an interest in the 


stage, he, nevertheless, made a consider- 
able stir as “Q” of Zhe Athenaum. He 
hit Tom Taylor with a wit as keen as 
Punch’s own. Dramatists of the Present 
Day (republished from The Atheneum 
and dedicated by the author to his friend, 
Algernon 
Swinburne) 
exposed a 
custom of 
“author- 
ship” as dis- 
creditable 
to England 
as it was 
unfair to 
France. 
Within the 
memories of 
most of us, 
plays were 
presented at 
the great 
London 
theatres pro- 
fessing to be 
new and 
original and 
bearing up- 
on their 
title - pages 
the names 
of English 
authors, when they were nothing more 
than translations from the French, or, 
at the most, adaptations of novels, 
mostly foreign. We had become so ac- 
customed to this wholesale piracy that, 
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like our cousins on the other side of the 
Atlantic who stole our books, we had come 
to look upon the French play, done into 
iinglish, as a rightful basis for a London 
reputation, and men rose to fame and 
wealth thereby. 

Now Mr. Tom Taylor was a man of 
letters and wrote for Zhe Zimes. Born of 
humble parents, he plodded his way to 
a certain distinction in artistic circles. 
Never brilliant, he was, however, always 
painstaking. He had risen by dint of 
sheer industry, without the impulse of 
genius. He had no creative power, but 
he knew how to criticise those who 
had. It is not unusual to find “the 
architect of his own fortune,” when he 
lacks the divine spark that humbles the 
noblest intellect, assuming what he con- 
ceives to be the virtue of it, only to 
become after all, in the general esti- 
mation, what Forster was to the cab- 
man, “a harbitery gent.” I remember 
that sweet, and too little known poet, 
Dora Greenwell, telling me how, on 
her visits to Lavender Sweep, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Taylor, at Clapham, ‘“‘ they 
were always at work translating plays,” 
and how she often assisted Mrs. Taylor 
in this entertaining occupation. To Miss 
Greenwell the work must have been very 
much like glimpses of the world to a nun; 
for at home she lived almost in seclusion, 
under the shadow of Durham Cathedral, 
and her muse was religiously inspired. 
But Mr. Taylor kept the French mill con- 
tinually grinding, and why should not his 
amiable and cultured guest take a hand at 
the wheel as wellasanother? The grist of 
it did not absorb all the playwright’s atten- 
tion ; he had other wheels at work. He 
was a serious and busy journalist, and when 
great folk died wrote mechanical dirges 
for Punch that set poor Mark Lemon’s 
teeth on edge. But Taylor was a Uni- 
versity man, and Mark was not. More- 
over, he was “such a harbitery gent,” as 
the cabman remarked of the aforesaid 
Forster, who was another “architect of his 
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own fortune” from the North (and more 
power to all such!), but one of infinitely 
larger capacity than Taylor. He was, 
however, no less “all-pervading.” Jerrold 
called him “the Beadle of the Universe.” 
It is open to question whether it is better 
to be a genius, doing original and lasting 
work, and live frugally in peace, than to 
be crammed with second-hand knowledge, 
and push your way industriously into social 
consideration and live inamansion. Any- 
how, the world’s a stage, and every cha- 
racter in the dramatis persone has to be 
cast. One man works for love and pos- 
terity, and starves; another for réclame 
and money, and prospers. Once in a 
way genius pauses to make a bargain 
and take the reward of its work. In 
this connection, it has great examples. 
Shakespeare is suspected of playing the 
ghost in Hamiet that he might have time 
to “go in front and look after the 
money” (this was Andrew Halliday’s 
cynical suggestion), and Lord Tennyson 
was a match for the most astute of pub- 
lishers. He sold his poems by the word, 
but his words were golden to begin with, 
and will be current on the counters of 
posterity, as they are to-day, wherever the 
English language is spoken. 

Tom Taylor’s most conspicuous exer- 
cise of authority on Zhe Times is not the 
least important of the editorial reminis- 
cences of that difficult department called 
“The Drama.” John Oxenford had laid 
down his pen for awhile, and sailed for 
America when Mr. Taylor was entrusted 
with the double duty of art and dramatic 
critic. Never was there such a dust in 
the theatrical world. The new broom 
cleaned out every cobweb in the temple. 
All the picturesqueness of the place went 
by the board. Tradition, custom, the play- 
wrights of the moment (with one ex- 
ception), previously accepted methods, 
dresses, scenery, everything was disturbed. 
The commotion was tremendous. Printing 
House Square has had many a peck of 
troubles about theatrical criticism, but 
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never, I imagine, so exciting a time 
as when Mr. Taylor sat on John Oxen- 
ford’s throne, and flung the bolts of 
Jupiter about broadcast. But this is 
more or less by the way. It occurs to 
one, in passing, as helpful to the reader 
in comprehending the two opposite in- 
dividualities, ‘‘Q” of the Atheneum and 
Taylor of Zhe Times and Punch, and 
to explain probably something of the 
cheerfulness with which the “ Criticaster” 
opened an uncompromising warfare 
against the scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. When Tom Taylor had won 
his way to the foremost position among 
English dramatists of the day, Tom 
Purnell convicted him of treating trans- 
lation as authorship. In reply Mr. Taylor 
simply claimed that he had made such 
constructive and literary changes in the 
work of the foreigner as to entitle his 
translated plays to be called new, if not 
original, and without expressing any 
indebtedness to tic French author. If 
Mr. Taylor's own view could by any 
possible reasoning have been accepted, 
what meaner thing can there be in art 
than to deliberately take another’s idea, 
his sche.ne, his plot, his whole intention, 
without giving him the credit at least 
of initiating the work upon which the 
adapter writes his name and takes the 
profits? Mr. Taylor was a business-like 
man. Clever and adroit in many ways, 
he had an instinct for stage effect. He 
was always writing “new,” and once in 
a way “original,” plays; and whenever a 
management met with a first-night failure, 
there was this Anglo-French Providence 
ready with a new piece, either for a stop- 
gap orarun. It did not make his case 
any the better that Charles Reade, com- 
ing to his rescue, pointed out that Tom 
Taylor was a scholar, had obtained a 
fellowship at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was fertile in invention, rapid in execu- 
tion, his early plays nearly all original, 
the head of a public office, a contributor 
to Zhe Times and Punch, and the author 


of two biographies of great research, and 
that “Q” was “a mere variety of the literary 
insect, ‘ Criticaster.’” ‘Tom Taylor had, 
nevertheless, given to the London stage, 
as’ “new,” sometimes as “new and 
original,” at least a dozen eminently suc- 
cessful pieces that were taken without 
acknowledgment from the French. The 
list of plays thus treated, while it is a re- 
proach to English playwrights in the past, 
is a remarkable tribute to the genius of the 
French dramatist. So long as we could 
have gone on helping ourselves to the 
works of our neighbour, so long should 
we, probably, have remained without a 
legitimate modern drama. We could 
always hark back to Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries as sufficient proof 
that Englishmen are not _ necessarily 
born without those gifts of dramatic 
poetry and stagecraft that distinguish the 
French in an eminent degree. We may 
also, in our own immediate day, point to 
original writings for the theatre that give 
ample evidence of invention, fertility of 
imagination, technical skill in construc- 
tion and grace of language that will bear 
the test of the closet as well as the stage. 
And, when it is desired to add to the 
national repertoire examples of the elegant 
and dexterous work of France, it has at 
last become as much a pleasure as an act 
of grace, on the part of English authors, 
to give the original creators their rightful 
place on programmes and title-pages. 
Educational progress, an increased know- 
ledge of the French stage, a larger and 
more liberal observation of the theatre 
by the daily press, and something of a 
revival of the literary status of the 
dramatist, in the natural order of things, 
might in time have brough: about this 
desirable change; but the reformation 
was started by Tom Purnell’s successful 
indictment of Tom Taylor, the most 
brilliant offender of his day. It was 
shown that those seemingly very cha- 
racteristic English plays, 4 Wolf in 
Sheep's Clothing, Still Waters Run Deep, 
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To Oblige Benson, The Hidden Hand, 
Payable on Demand, An Unequal Match, 
Victims, and The Ticket-of-Leave Man 
were taken from the French with one ex- 
ception, and that was from the German. 
Human nature is the same, whatever its 
nationality. If Tom Taylor had given 
is A Pair of Spectacles, no one would 
ever have thought of saying “I know 
that play, it comes from Sheffield.” It 
would have 

required a 

“sc Q ” i n- 

spired by 

that mys- 

terious per- 

son who 

used to sit 

by his side 

and “tell 

him things ” 

to have 

labelled it 

“Made in 

France.” 
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friendly way), and the company finishing 
their after-the-theatres chat under the azs- 
pices of a coffee-stall conductor. The 
manners and customs of one decade are 
out in the next. Purnell was conspicuous 
among a pleasant group of men and 
women who were wont to meet at Dr. 
Westland Marston’s modest house, north 
of Regent’s Park. It was there I met, for 
the first and almost the only time, Alger- 
non Swin- 
burne, then 
at theheight 
of his fame 
and vigour. 
Among the 
guests were 
Hepworth 
Dixon, Jos- 
eph Knight, 
Miss Ada 
Cavendish, 
Sir Thomas 
Duffus Har- 
dyand Lady 
Hardy,Tom 
Purnell,and 
other per- 
sons of dis- 
tinction in 
connection 
with letters 





wise “c Q ” 
of The Ath- 
eneum, Was 
one of the 
last of the 
Bohemians known to Fleet Street, the 
minor clubs, the first nights of new plays, 
and the late nights of journalism and 
letters, as Bohemia existed before the 
Licensing Act of Mr. Gladstone and the 
consequent early closing of the Albion 
bar. I remember that, in company with 
Andrew Halliday, Charles Dickens the 
younger, James Albery, and some half- 
dozen others, the last night of late sittings 
at the Albion was signalised by the police 
turning the company out (quite in a 
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and the 
stage. In 
his riper 
years, had 
Purnell don- 
ned the livery of Society and delivered 
himself over to its cant, he might have 
held a foremost place among those 
whose names are recorded in the fashion- 
able columns of the Press in con- 
nection with the social and public 
functions of the day. He could have 
dressed the part to perfection, and he 
had certain physical and mental qualities 
that always command attention. It was 
a striking individuality. To something of 
an ascetic cast of face he added an abun- 
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dance of silky white hair, and his eyes 
were bright and beady. If his manners 
lacked the repose of the Vere de Veres, 
it was the alertness of his mind that no 
doubt gave impulse to his body. He was 
a restless being, one of those who are the 
first to go out between the acts of a play, 
but not, one must say for him, the last to 
return. For many years he was a promi- 
nent first-nighter, and one who was fear- 
less, as well as discriminating and con- 
scientious in his criticisms. Like all en- 
thusiasts, he was as hearty in his condem- 
nation as he was in his approval, and he 
was nothing if not critical. Both Mr. Tom 
Taylor and Charles Reade felt the prick 
of his lance, but the joints in Taylor’s 
armour literally yawned. Reade invited 
the assault of “Q” as the defender of 
Taylor, his brother-dramatist. Reade’s 
was defence and attack all in one, strong, 
hearty, virulent, contemptuous; Taylor’s 
defence was specious, diplomatic, guarded. 
But there was no answering Purnell. It 
is no good, as a poker player would say, 
bluffing against a man who holds four 
aces. It was in his rejoinder, on the 
charge of taking S#// Waters Run Deep 
from a novelette by M. Charles de Ber- 
nard, entitled Ze Gendre, that Mr. Taylor 
was most unfortunate. If ever there was 
a play that might have been an English 
original, it was S¢i/7 Waters, unless you 
would have elected to say as much for 
The Tickhet-of-Leave Man, both French, 
and both, as in other cases, presented to 
the public as Taylor’s own work. In 
regard to Still Waters, The Standard, 
in a brief editorial, summed up Mr. 
Taylor’s claims to have “ thought for him- 
self,” and “ engrafted dramatic shoots of 
my Own growing upon the stocks which I 
have transplanted,” and responds: “A 
comparison of Ze Gendre with Still 
Waters Run Deep will show how accurate 
this is. For example, Mr. Tom Taylor 
has absolutely invented new names for 
every one of his characters. And this is 
not all. Thus Chandieu, the Mildmay of 


the original, grows aspa.agus and peaches; 
while Mildmay, in the English play, grows 
celery, which is quite different, though it 
is true that both paint trellis work. Again, 
the French Hawksley (Laboissitre) has 
not floated a company to build galvanic 
boats, but to build ‘és inexplosibles- 
transatlantiques’ ; and when the supposed 
pigeon calls on the hawk in the French, 
the hawk is writing’a letter, whereas, in 
the English, he is finishing a calculation. 
Laboissitre says that when the boats are 
started, ‘ mous tuons le Havre.’ UHawksley 
never mentions Havre. He says, ‘We 
shall destroy Liverpool.’ Once more, in 
the French book, Madame Bailleal (Mrs. 
Sternhold) has written to Laboissiére 
(Hawksley) no fewer than forty-three 
letters, which Chandieu (Mildmay) goes 
to retrieve. In Mr. Tom Taylor’s version 
it is quite different. He has here ‘ en- 
grafted a dramatic shoot of his own,’ and 
Mrs. Sternhold has only written thirteen 
letters, which, it will be observed, is as 
many as thirty less, fully justifying Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s boast that he ‘has not con- 
fined himself to the functions of the mere 
reproducer of another man’s thoughts.’ 
Chandieu returns to find from Bailleal 
that the dinner of that evening is to be 
put off, just as Mildmay returns to find 
from Potter that Mrs. Sternhold is not 
well enough to receive her friends, who 
were to have dined at the house that 
evening. On the whole, perhaps, it is a 
little unfortunate that the printer should 
have left out M. de Bernard’s name. Of 
this, however, readers who will take the 
trouble of comparing the two can satisfy 
themselves. The task of comparison is 
certainly amusing.” 
XXXII. 

NABOTH’S VINEYARD IN HOLLAND. 

But enough, for the present, on this 
theme of “ new and original.” It is the con- 
solation of the honest, needy pen to break 


a lance for the true Art with the prosper- 
ous Pretender. Purnell regarded Tom 
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THE LOCK ON THE NORTH HOLLAND CANAL, 


(From a photo by Percy Lindley.) 


Taylor from his point of view, though 
not questioning his scholarship or his 
trained ability. “Q” was a free-lance, 
a soldier of fortune, and for many years 
a picturesque and familiar figure in 
artistic and theatrical society, happy if 
he had a guinea or two in his purse, but 
not depressed if his purse was empty, a 
light-hearted son of Bohemia. One day 
in 1895, in the general room of the Kras- 


nopolski, at Amsterdam, if Purnell had 
been spared to accompany me thither, he 
would have been sorely tempted into a 
rebuke that would have torn his very 


heart-strings. He had one international 
hobby, and he frequently rode it in 
the front page editorials of Zhe Globe, 
always as a gentleman, sometimes with 
the spur of political foresight. He believed 
in Germany’s intention to remove her 
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neighbour's landmark. Holland was the 
Naboth’s vineyard of Germany, and 
Purnell contended that only a_ whole- 
some fear of England prevented the 
Fatherland from swallowing up the Low- 
lands. He and I were together on two 
excursions in Holland. . We once walked 
to the boundary posts of the two countries, 
at which spot he delivered himself of a 
patriotic defiance of Germany, and waved 
the united flags of Holland and England 
over the threatened 

“ Land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d, 

In which they do not live, but go aboard.” 

Purnell said Germany would never be 
content until she had conquered a sea- 
board that should give her ports of rivalry 
to England. The other day, when Bom- 
bastes von Blumenthal’s plan for invad- 
ing Engiand was described in the news- 
papers, with its aggressive march through 
Holland and the seizure of her ports and 
marine service, I thought of Purnell and 
his prophecies. In face of Von Blu- 
menthal’s scheme, “ Q’s” anxiety for his 
favourite Hollanders does not appear to 
me quite so fantastic (Disraeli was scoffed 
at for what seemed to be whimsical, not to 
say ridiculous, forecasts that have since 
his death proved prophetic), as it did, 
when I contemplated his Quixotic figure, 
one leg in Holland, the other in Germany, 
pointing with a long bony finger the way 
in which the German legions would come ; 
and then turning towards the sea to de- 
scribe the British ships that would have 
landed blue-jackets to the aid of Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, to say notising of 
their neighbour, Antwerp, which would 
be in no less peril of her ships and her 
liberties. What would he have said to 
the half-dozen Hollanders who railed at 
England that night of ’95 in the hand- 
some salon of the Dutch Hotel at Am- 
sterdam? It would have cut him to the 
quick; not alone their ingratitude to- 
wards England (and himself who loved 
everything Dutch), but their utter folly 
in talking of an alliance with Germany, 
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which would mean nothing more than an 
alliance between the wolf and the lamb. 
Shortly before my first visit to Holland 
and Purnell’s Mecca, which was Hoorn, 
he had personally guided thither an Afri- 
kander, who had rejoiced his heart with 
forecasts of a kind of Dutch Republic in 
Africa under the protection of England 
and in alliance with the Government of 
the Cape ; and that is more than a dozen 
years ago. Talking of the present “Q” 
(Mr. Quiller Couch)—he who came after 
Purnell, and who has proved himself no 
less of a genius, with far more executive 
skill than Purnell—the latter wrote to me 
in December, 1887,—“I know abso- 
lutely nothing of the new ‘Q.’ He may 
be Bacon, or our friend L I have 
not read Dead Man's Rock, but hear it is 
fairly good. Two or three lady jour- 
nalists have to my knowledge said the 
best they could of it, thinking it to be the 
work of Yours ever, Q!!” 


XXXIII. 
POETRY AND TRADITION. 


The Hollanders thought Purnell was 
mad. Many Londoners did, for that 
matter. Though he was generally taken 
for an eccentric Cockney, he was a 
Welshman, and wore a beard that the 
bard in Gray’s famous ode might have 
envied. In Holland, which was his only 
playground, he usually wore shoes and 
white stockings, the former a little down 
at the heels, the latter a little down on 
the shoes; and once, at Delft, I remem- 
ber a tribe of youngsters following him 
for sweetmeats. He might there and 
then have stood for the Piper of Hamlin. 

** Hamlin town’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city ; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes its walls on the southern side ; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied.” 
But if it had not been for Browning’s 
version of the story of the piper and the 
rats, who would have cared about the 
High Street of Hamlin? Tradition out- 
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lives history, and poetry outlives both. 
Browning’s verses will outlive the tre- 
mendous reality of the Hanseatic League. 
But for Longfellow’s Wreck of the Hes- 
perus, even despite its suggestive name, 
who would linger by the “ Reef of Nor- 
man’s Woe” with any deeper feelings 
than those which any rock-bound coast 
awakens? Othello is of more enduring 
fame than the most historic Doge of 
Venice. Who would ever talk of 
Edmonton, outside the metropolis, but 
for John Gilpin? Beyond the farthest 
seas Verona lives in the fabled story of 
Romeo and Juliet. There never was a 
Mary, the Maid of the Inn, as Southey 
depicted her; yet Kirkstall is only known 
to millions as the scene of poor Mary’s 
exploit. 

** She, the poor maniac whose wildly-fixed eyes 

Seem a heart overcharged to express.” 

But, in Holland, fact may be said to have 
left more landmarks than fiction, real 
tragedies more than poetic legend; almost 
every carillon in the tintinnabulary 
country has its own real, sad, grim story. 
If I valued a reputation for the bravery 
of my race, and I were not an English- 
man, 1 would be a Dutchman. 

Purnell was fond of quoting Swinburne, 
and among friends would recall with 
eloquent personal descriptions of the two 
celebrities, and a certain mimetic power, 
the reading of A Song of Italy, by Swin- 
burne to Mazzini, at which Purnell was 
the only other auditor beyond the famous 
Italian. “I fancied that towards the 
close of the passage in. which allusion is 
made to St. Christopher and the Holy 
Child that the brilliancy of Mazzini’s 
black eyes were clouded. The poet had 
evidently sounded a chord in the breast 
of the exile that brought back to his 
mind’s eye youthful days spent in his 
Genoese home before the storm and 
turmoil and weariness of his later life had 
come upon him. But the cloud, whether 
of joy or sorrow, soon passed away. If 
the mind had been absent it was only for 
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a moment. The eye suddenly recovered 
its function ; and when the poet entered 
upon the litany of praise he sat absorbed, 
and immovable to the end. Never had 
such heartfelt and supreme fervour of 
praise been wedded to such noble verse.” 
Another of Purnell’s red letter nights was 
Irving’s appearance in London as Hamlet. 
“On his first entrance,” he says, in a 
brief reminiscence of the then great 
event in theatrical circles, “the actor 
seemed to me to be suffering from nervous- 
ness. The odd dead silence following the 
applause that welcomed his appearance 
might well have disturbed him. When, 
however, he seated himself in the chair, I 
overheard someone behind me—I think it 
was Mr. Clement Scott addressing Mr. 
Sala, or Mr. Charles Dickens the younger 
—calling attention to the ‘superb melan- 
choly’ exhibited by the actor. I felt I 
was wrong; and afterwards that ex- 
perienced play-goer, playwright, and critic, 
John Oxenford, confirmed me in my 
opinion that Mr. Scott was right. ‘ By 
Gad, sir,’ said Oxenford, ‘he has found 
the key of the position.’” After tae 
curtain fell on the first act, Purnell went 
round. “Well, dear friend, how is it 
going?” Irving asked in his modest way. 

“Garrick, Kemble, Kean, Macready-— 
Irving,” was Purnell’s reply. I was present 
at Irving's first performance of Hamlet be- 
fore a Boston (U.S.) audience, and that was 
their verdict also. Naturally, they added 
to their list the name of Edwin Booth, 
who will always represent their most 
cherished memory of Hamlet and Lear. 
Until Irving appeared, America had only 
one Hamlet. After that first night of the 
English actor, at Boston, they had two, 
and so the tally still remains. 


XXXIV. 
A RIP VAN WINKLE ON WHEELS. 
Once upon a time I spent a holiday 
with Sir Henry Irving in Holland. Did 
I ever tell you of a little adventure we 
had, which led to collaboration in an idea 
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for a new Vanderdecken? ‘“ Someone 
telling pleasant lies,” says our friend 
Broughton in his delightful book on 
Holland, “has told me that with the 
English and French languages you can go 
everywhere in the Low Countries. But 
when one asks an_ intelligent railway 
olficial where the ticket office is, and he 
looks puzzled, not to say pained, and we 
put the question in another form and point 
to a crowd, and say, ‘ Ticket office ?’ and 
he says, ‘ Yes,’ and nods vigorously, and 
we rush off and find a refreshment-bar 
instead, it must be admitted that faith in 
the prevalence of English in Holland is 
somewhat shaken.” Irving hired a car- 
riage and pair at the Hague. Besides 
myself, his party consisted of Mr. Bram 
Stoker and Mr. H. J. Loveday. The 
driver was Flemish, reticent and deaf. 
Aided by our landlord, who spoke several 
languages, we appeared to have penetrated 
the man’s inner intelligence, and we 
started merrily on our way. The time 
came, however, when we doubted whether 


he understood any language, dead or alive, 


spoken or suggested. It was an excep- 
tional experience, my first and only 
difficulty of the kind, and I have pene- 
trated the least known corners of Holland 
with very few words beyond my native 
English; and that was Purnell’s ex- 
perience also, as it is that of many 
visitors who find their way about its 
remote canals and ancient villages. 

It was after church, on a grey autumn 
afternoon. We had driven for miles and 
miles, always on and on, over long roads 
and short, through villages, over bridges, 
beneath formal avenues of trees; and 
nothing we could say or do would induce 
our driver to return Hague-wards. We 
had been talking about Vanderdecken and 
his phantom ship, when suddenly Irving 
developed the idea of a phantom carriage, 
with phantom guests who had ordered 
supper at the hotel at ten o’clock, and had 
never turned up, but through some strange 
enchantment had gone on and on, by 
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dyke and wood, skirting the sea, scouring 
the plains, a phantom carriage and pair, 
with a second Vanderdecken, expected 
every night at the hotel, and never 
arriving. “One can imagine the phantom 
carriage,” continued Irving, as we drove on 
into the darkness, “ startling travellers in 
lonely places, appearing on stormy nights 
in the glare of the lightning-flash. It 
would be easy to fit the skeleton chariot 
with some story of banishment, or some 
romantic fancy belonging to the days of 
witchcraft and warlocks of the glen.” 
We followed up the idea with many a 
hearty laugh through all its possible wind- 
ings, and at last post-dated the years, and 
imagined the future of the room where the 
host and guests were to havesupped. We 
saw it in the distant days to come as a 
show-place, a quaint wainscoted room, 
with everything remaining as it had been 
prepared for the four doomed guests ; 
the supper-table with clumsily-designed 
crockery, odd-looking bottles, knives and 
forks of ancient pattern, the table-cloth 
worn with age and beginning to decay ; 
curious squat chairs for the guests who 
never came. We saw our luggage laid out 
upon an old worm-eaten chest, our leathern 
trunks out of date, and stiff, with rusted 
buckles, our combs and brushes, our 
changes of clothes and linen, all looking 
very much like the relics of some ancient 
tragedy ; and we imagined nervous visitors 
being shown into the ghostly room on the 
anniversary of the original supper hour, 
doubtful whether the phantom guests 
might not take it into their phantom 
heads to come and eat the supper which 
they had ordered a hundred years before. 


XXXV. 
IN A MINOR KEY, 

One of the most delightful trips in the 
Netherlands is from Amsterdam by the 
North Holland canal, through Zandam, 
to Alkmaar. You pass picturesque old 
houses dominated by church towers, and 
here and there by steam mills. The wind- 
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mill, however, never leaves you. Itisthe 
Dutch sentinel, on every mound, the work- 
ing power of the country. The villages 
are nearly always newly cleaned, painted, 
and varnished. The houses remind you 
a little of country districts in America, 
with this exception—they are neat and 
ornamental, and rejoice in gardens and 
well-kept trees. Here and there they 
stand upon stilts, like the campongs of 
Borneo or the bamboo dwellings of the 
Malays. The Dutch pictures on the 
canal have quite a “foreign” look. 


ENTRANCE TO ALKMAAR,. 


OF AN ALBUM. 798 
he might be permitted to arrange it in a 
minor key, “ to giff sentiment to it.” And 
curiously enough, that is exactly what the 
Alkmaar ringer was doing. It was Miss 
Collins’s tune ina minor key, and it came 
down upon us from the high tower in a 
ripple of pleasant melody. There are not 
many book-stores in Alkmaar, but there 
were several Dutch editions of English 
books that looked odd in their translated 
presentations. The old and the new litera- 
ture were both represented. Among the 
former was Bedsermoen, by Douglas Jer- 
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(From a photograph by Peicy Lindley’. 


They are more Oriental than European. 


Zandam is a world of windmills. The 
Dutch, as you know, are great in cam- 
panology. Their bells are mostly hung 
outside their church towers, and from one 
end of the watery land to the other they 
are always chiming. In some places they 
are played upon by professors. You may, 
now and then, hear quite a concert up in 
the air. At Alkmaar you will hardly be- 
lieve that a year or two ago (1894) we 
were saluted with “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” 
The German bandmaster, in a certain 
wild farce at Toole’s, only consented to 
play the familiar tune in “ Homburg ” if 


rold. The Hollander would not, it is pre- 
sumed, understand “ Curtain Lectures” ; 
** Bed Sermons ” is a very direct interpreta- 
tion. Punch’s picture of the night-capped 
couple had been adapted with equal suc- 
cess ; the pair were Dutch. The announce- 
ment of the newest book was as follows, 
Mijn Officielle Vrow ; door R. H. Savage, 
is Heir Voorradig. A curious-looking 
language in print, the sound of it is not 
always musical. I heard a Hollander 
preach ; it sounded like a mixture of Ger- 
man and Welsh. I don’t know whether 
the bell-music had added to the notoriety 
of the song, but one of the most popular 
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pieces of music in the shops was entitled 
Ta-ré-ré-booem-dize. 

Spite of a comic melody filling the 
sunny atmosphere of Alkmaar, the bell- 
music of Holland inspires thoughtfulness. 
Just as one feels the mysterious suggestion 
of a ruling Providence in the story of the 
Jews, Holland continually presents itself 
as evidence of the Hand of God in his- 
tory, which is a favourite theme with the 
orthodox Protestant. Viewed from this 
standpoint, history becomes an exponent 
of the Divine power. Given the orthodox 
belief, there is no more remarkable illus- 
tration of an overruling Providence than 
the fierce and tyrannical war waged upon 
Holland by that fiend in human shape, 
Philip of Spain. His own country having 
suffered torture and death, Holland and 
the Low Countries became his pit of 
destruction. The Reformation had struck 
here some slight roots that needed to be 
watered by the blood of martyrs. Philip 
vowed to exterminate the new hopes, 
the God-like ambitions, and he flung 


upon the devoted Hollanders armies of 
fanatics who shamed the name of man 
and rivalled the traditionary deeds of 


demons. The outcome was victory for 
civil liberty and religious freedom in Hol- 
land. It led to the Spanish attack on 
England, which, in its turn, led to the 
conquest of the New World for Protes- 
tantism and Liberty. What strikes one in 
these suggestions of the Divine Hand are 
their constant lessons in toleration. It is 
not only that Christ pleaded for the woman 
taken in adultery and promised paradise 
to the penitent thief, but that God fre- 
quently selects His instruments from 
among the humblest, and occasionally 
gives great missions to men and women 
of apparently the worst type, judged by 
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the ordinary rules of morality and religion. 
The first successful blow against Spain was 
struck by a marauding sea-robber ; a man 
who, being driven forth, with his ships, 
from an English port by Elizabeth, 
when she was coquetting with Alva, 
sailed for Brill, and by strategy and 
courage took the place, his one hope 
being plunder. Happily he had allied 
captains with nobler aims; and the 
capture of Brill became the foundation 
of the Dutch Republic. 

Apart from its historic interest as the 
beginning of the downfall of Spain in 
Holland, Brill is a landmark dear to Eng- 
lishmen. During the long and weary days 
of the war between France and England, 
the royal route of travel from this country 
to Holland was by way of Brill, which 
lies on the southern bank of the Maas, 
nearly opposite the new station of the 
Holland railway. It was to Brill that 
Boswell sailed when Dr. Johnson saw him 
off at Harwich; thence went Sir Philip 
Stanhope to The Hague, where he re- 
ceived the first of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters to his Son. Mr. Walter Scott, 
of Abbotsford, sailed the same way when, 
between Harwich and Brill, the captain 
made the voyage perilous by too much 
drinking of his illustrious passenger's 
health. Oliver Goldsmith landed at 
Brill on his adventurous travels beyond 
the sea. Going back to the history of 
more exciting times, the story of Eng- 
land and America has a long: link of 
interest in the voyage of the pilgrims 
who counted Miles Standish among their 
heroes. To-day Brill seems to have re- 
tired behind the dunes of the Maas, 
while other ports stand forth to mark 
a newer and more luxurious course of 
travel. 


[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
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NEW-MATIC. ** Aren’t the tints beautiful from this window ?” 
By Malcolm Patterson. **Ya-as. I always did admire the autumatic effects.” 





THE HORRORS OF LONDON. 


BY ALLEN UPWARD, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST GOODWIN, 


XI.—THE British Museum. 


HE British Museum has long 

established its claim to be 

London’s crowning horror. 

Since the abolition of the 

Black Hole of Calcutta, it 

has even put forth its proud pretension 

to be the greatest horror of the world. 

But there is a hotel in Bournemouth 

which runs it very close, and wise men 

will hesitate before they give the palm 
to either. 

There is nothing funny about the 
British Museum. It brutalises. Persons 
subject to suicide will do well to avoid 
this Museum. Calculations have proved 


that if the British Museum could be burnt 
down, the average takings of the metro- 
politan coroners would be diminished by 
about 50 per cent. per annum. 

The most horrible place in the Museum 


is the Reading Room. No one who had 
never been to it would believe that it was 
possible for any Reading Room to be so 
horrible as this Reading Room is. 

No one is allowed inside the Reading 
Room without a ticket. This, besides 
being an unlawful, is a perfectly needless 
precaution. No one not driven by the 
direst necessity would dream of coming 
near this place. The trustees cling to 
the belief that the public pines to get 
into their Reading Room. This is a 
delusion. What the trustees want to do 
is to give tickets authorising the public to 
stay outside. Such tickets would bring 
joy and soothing to many a weary student, 
and would ensure for the trustees a popu- 
larity second only to that of the German 
Emperor. 


There is an impression abroad that 
this Reading Room is the resort of 
scholars and literary men. Such is not 
the case. No scholar, no man whose 
time and temper were things he really 
cared about, could face the deadly trial 
of a visit to this place. The Reading 
Room is run in the interest of contri- 
butors to the snippet Press. Persons who 
desire to earn half-a-crown easily and 
honestly by sending a paragraph to one 
of those machine-made journals which 
circulate like leaves in Vallombrosa, will 
find this Reading Room fit them to a hair. 

The chamber in which the readers are 
immured is a vast round cavern, in 
general plan not unlike a model prison, 
though there is a haunting suggestion of 
the underground railway about the atmo- 
sphere. The books are divided into two 
sorts, those which you have to fetch for 
yourself, and those which you put down 
on a printed form and hope that an 
attendant will fetch for you. 

The first of these classes is supposed to 
consist of works of reference, like dic- 
tionaries and such, the sort of book 
which you might want to reach down for 
a moment to look up a date. These works 
are stacked round the walls of the basilica. 
There are about 100,000 of them, and 
they are in no particular order. There are 
English books, and French books, and 
German books, books on theology and 
ornithology, medical works, popular his- 
tories, and an encyclopedia. Very good. 
We will suppose that you want to ascertain 
the date of the death of the last Chief 
Librarian. You promenade round the 
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cavern for ‘half-an-hour or so, and at 
length, with the aid of a chart which the 
authorities thoughtfully provide for the 
distressed mariner, you anchor opposite a 
set of, say, three hundred shelves, on one 
of which Haydn's Dictionary of Dates is 
supposed to. lurk. You look for ten 
minutes, and realise that it has been 
annexed by someone else. 

With sullen obstinacy you next turn to 
the Encyclopedia section. Here you 
find one copy of the LZncyclopadia 
Britannica. The volume you want is 
probably in use, and you have then lost 
the game. The shelves are choked with 
Portuguese and Danish cyclopedias, and 
penny cyclopzedias, and forgotten rubbish 
dating from somewhere in the ’thirties, 
but if two persons want to consult the 
same volume of the Lacyclopedia Brit- 
annica on the same day, one of them must 
go to some other place than this Reading 
Room. 

As a set-off to this, if you do secure 
the book you want, you have the satis- 
faction of gloating over the distress of a 
dozen other explorers whom you see 
wandering up and down in their vain 
search for the same volume. In fact, 
there is nothing but the moral law to pre- 
vent your going to the Reading Room 
the first thing in the morning, carrying off 
the whole of the Encyclopedia, and 
keeping it till the room shuts up, and, by 
pursuing these tactics for a week, bank- 
ruptsng the entire snippet press. 

The other class of books cost you less 
physical labour but more patience. You 
have, first of all, to hunt up in the cata- 
logue the particular book you mean to 
read. I am unable to say how many 
volumes there are in the catalogue, but 
lengthways it measures about a furlong. 
Having unearthed your quarry, you next 
provide yourself with the printed form, on 
which you transcribe the name of the 
book and sundry mysterious hierogly- 
phics, together with your name, your 
occupation, and your views on eternal 
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punishment. You deposit this form in 4 
basket and retire to your seat. 

Having spent a quiet half-hour in 
sitting still, wondering why the law is so 
strict about murder, it occurs to you to 
go and lunch. There is a restaurant in 
the Museum which is approached by 
a devious and perilous route leading 
through a grove of Egyptian mummies 
and similar light aids to digestion. There 
is no chart of this route, but by leaving 
the Moabite Stone well to the starboard, 
and bearing up for the bust of Nero, with 
the aid of a pocket compass, till you sight 
a bearded lion with hoofs and a helmet, 
made in Nineveh, you cannot go far 
wrong. It will be well to allow from 
half-an-hour to three-quarters for the 
meal, and by the time you find your way 
back to the Reading Room, and re- 
discover your seat, you have a fair 
chance of getting your book. Of course, 
if they have come with it while you are 
away, you must start after it again while 
the scent is fresh. If you are in luck it 
will then be dusk, and the Reading Room 
will close for the day. 

Savants like Huxley and Darwin and 
myself ought to be allowed to read in 
separate cells, with a special man to bring 
us as many Encyclopedias as we want. 
Respectable mediocrities like the Editor 
of the Jdler and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury might be put in a nice room 
with a copy of the Encyclopedia between 
them. While mere flirting butterflies 
like Mark Twain and the author of 
Spiritual Law in the Natural World— 
or words to that effect—should be ad- 
mitted under the severest restrictions, and 
allowed nothing more than Whitaker's 
Almanac. 

To conclude, it is a mistake of 
Sabbatarians to oppose the opening of 
this Museum on Sundays. After once 
tasting its guilty joys, the prodigal would 
return a sadder and a wiser man, and 
dwell in the house of the Lord for- 


ever. 
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CHAPTER VI, 
FROM PRISONER TO PRESIDENT. 


EFORE Prince Louis 
Napoleon received 
his sentence of per- 
petual imprisonment 
he had already com- 
pleted his prepara- 
tions for the worst. 

He arranged his property in such wise 

that the pensions bequeathed by his 

mother to her entourage should be safely 
settled. No claim was disregarded. For 
the benefit of those dependent on him 
he held it necessary so to dispose of his 
property that it should be beyond the 
reach of the law. This was accomplished, 
and when, on October 6th, 1840, he left 

Paris for his prison, he was, in the words 

of the faithful Thélin, ‘as poor as Job.” 

It was something of a coincidence that on 

the day on which Napoleon quitted the 

Conciergerie for Ham, the Belle Poule 

arrived at St. Helena to receive the re- 

mains of his great uncle, and restore 
them to the France which he had loved. 
Accompanied by the venerable General 
Montholon, on the evening of the 6th he 
was put into a carriage, without being per- 
mitted to see any of his friends, and, under 
the charge of a colonel of the municipal 
guards, he was escorted to Ham, where he 
arrived at midnight of the 7th. Dr. Con- 

neau, who was allowed to share the im- 

prisonment of the Prince, followed in a 

few days, and with the faithful Thélin, 

the little coterie was complete. Ham 
is an obsolete fortress, situated in the 
marshy region through which flows the 
sullen Somme. It had been long used as 




















LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES, 


a State prison. At the commencement 
of his enforced sojourn in Ham the Prince 
occupied the rooms which had been pre- 
viously appropriated to M. de Polignac, the 
Minister of Charles X. ; and he was later 
transferred to those which had been occu- 
pied by the Count de Peyronnet, the col- 
league of Polignac. Those apartments 
were simply in a state of utter dilapida- 
tion, and comfort was as carefully ex- 
cluded from this melancholy abode as 
was liberty. The ceilings were full of 
holes, the paper on the walls was torn, the 
brick flooring was badly laid and rotten, 
the doors and windows could be neither 
closed nor opened. To remedy in some 
measure this condition of matters, which 
was sensibly injuring the Prince’s health, 
and against which the doctor had remon- 
strated with vigour, the Minister of the 
Interior placed 600 francs at the disposal 
of the Commandant for the purposes of 
repairs. The pittance of £24 was ridi- 
culously inadequate, for new floors, ceil- 
ings, windows, and doors were needed. 
Nevertheless no supplementary amount 
was forthcoming, and the Prince was 
actually asked to complete the re- 
pairs from his own resources. “It is 
not for me,” he quietly answered, ‘to 
keep a State prison in repair.” He cer- 
tainly was not of an exceptionally queru- 
lous nature. The Chevalier Wikoff, an 
American, who visited him in his prison, 
thus writes: “ From his person my glance 
wandered over the room, which surprised 
me by its extreme rudeness. It was very 
small, the walls were bare, and the floor 
was without covering. Three or four 
wooden chairs, a single table, on which, 
3G2 
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among other objects, stood a simple stu- 
dent’s lamp, constituted its principal fur- 
niture. In a recess on either side of the 
chimney were shelves running up to the 
ceiling filled with books, and here and 
there round the apartment were sus- 
pended several engravings, with some 
miniatures of the Prince’s family. On the 
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of the damp brick floor, which in this wet 
climate and decayed old building was 
seriously impairing my health. I am 
afflicted with a violent rheumatism, which, 
you see, has lamed me ; but I trust it will 
pass off with time.” 

The garrison of Ham consisted of 400 
men, of whom at least 60 were constantly 


THE FORTRESS OF HAM. 
(From a drawing by Jules Girardet.) 


low wooden mantel-piece stood a common 
clock, and a small plain looking-glass 
above it. The whole had very much 
the appearance of a common kitchen in 
some unpretending private house.” When 
Wikoff observed that nothing could well 
be more vindictive and illiberal than the 
spirit which had assigned him those 
miserable quarters, the Prince answered, 
“Oh! I am very well off now, I assure 
you, since they have ordered the removal 


on duty. In addition to the military 
guard, which, properly speaking, formed 
the guard of the fortress, there was within 
those gloomy walls a brigade of warders, 
turnkeys and keepers, to whom the con- 
stant watch on the person and movements 
of the Prince was more particularly en- 
trusted. Besides this mass of espionage, 
the Commandant of the place zealously 
performed the duties of high surveillance. 
Sentries thére were in all directions—on 
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the stairs, in the corridors, at the doors, 
keepers were stationed, whose duty it was 
never for a moment to lose close sight of 
the prisoner, and who dogged his foot- 
steps even when he took his walk upon the 
ramparts in a space of forty yards long by 
twen*y broad. 

As regarded the interior arrangements 
the Prince’s household consisted of a 
very modest establishment. The ex- 
penses of his table had been regulated 
by M. Lardenois, Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Gendarmerie, who had escorted the 
Prince from Boulogne to Paris, and from 
Paris to Ham. The sum paid to the 
canteen was fixed by this officer at seven 
francs a head per day. The Prince 
arranged his mode of life to the best 
possible advantage. He rose early and 
worked until ten; after breakfast he 
walked on the rampart, or cultivated the 
flowers for which he had made a sloping 
parterre along the parapet ; he then retired 
to read his correspondence, to write to his 
friends, or to take up his reading ; and 
he thus continued to occupy himself till 
dinner, which was served at half-past five. 
After dinner he conversed with his friends, 
and received the formal daily visit on the 
part of the Commandant of the fortress ; 
and ir the evening, a game of whist, in 
which General Montholon, the Comman- 
dant, and Dr. Conneau joined, completed 
the somewhat dreary day. 

In the further right-hand corner of the 
main court-yard of the fortress were the 
watched and barred windows of the 
building in which the Prince and his 
companions were confined. The main 
entrance was by a narrow door opening to 
a white-washed passage, at the extremity 
of which was the guard-room. On the 
ground floor to the right of the passage 
were the two rooms occupied by General 
Montholon ; on the cther side of the 
passage were the bath-room and chapel. 
The Prince’s quarters consisted of two 
rooms on the first floor, the windows of 
which were closely barred. One of these 


was the work-room, the other the salon, 
which was the first on entering. Its 
principal furniture consisted of a great 
mahogany bureau, an old commode, a 
couch, an easy chair, four straw-bottomed 
chairs, a deal table converted into a card- 
table, and a screen hung with designs 
from Zhe Charivari. Little by little the 
Prince had added several engravings con- 
nected with the historic epic of the 
Empire—a portrait of his mother, busts of 
the Emperor and the Empress Josephine 
by Chaudet, statuettes of soldiers of the 
Imperial Guard; and, lastly, on the 
shelves fixed against the walls, a number 
of books—in particulara file of the Moniteur 
and fifty volumes of the Journal des Débats. 
The second room served as a bedroom, 
in which was a bed of painted deal, a 
toilette table in white wood, a jar of 
earthenware, several chairs, and two small 
deal tables on which was a toilette service 
in silver bearing the imperial arms. The 
Prince habitually wore either a military 
great-coat and forage-cap, or a blue 
frock-coat buttoned up, with a red épi 
trimmed with gold cord. The presence 
of the three men, Montholon, Conneau, 
and the valet Thélin, who were always, 
so to speak, at his side, very greatly 
ameliorated the bitternesses and sorrows 
of the Prince’s captivity, all the more 
because they loved him devotedly. 

Nevertheless, Louis Napoleon chafed 
under the petty and continual vexations 
of which he was the victim. He had cal- 
culated that he should be able to refrain 
from making complaints until he had 
endured nine months of suffering ; but 
then he considered that he was called on 
no longer to endure in silence an in- 
tolerable situation, and he consequently 
addressed a protest to the French Govern- 
ment. 


‘* Accustomed from my youth,” he wrote, “to 
a strict rule of life, I do not complain of the in- 
convenient simplicity of my dwelling; but that 
of which I do complain is being made the victim 
of vexatious measures, by no means necessary to 
my safe-guarding. During the first 
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months of my captivity every kind of communi- 
cation from without was forbidden, and within I 
was kept in the most rigorous confinement ; since, 
however, several persons have been admitted to 
me, these internal restrictions can have no longer 
an object, yet they are the more rigorously en- 
forced. The attentions of my single faith- 
ful servant who has been permitted to follow me, 
are encumbered by obstacles of every description. 

The insulting inquisition which pursues 
me into my very chamber, which follows my foot- 
steps when I breathe the fresh air in a retired 
corner of the fort, is not limited to my person 
alone, but extends even to my thoughts. My 
letters to my family are submitted to the strictest 
scrutiny, and if a letter to me should contain any 
expression of too lively a sympathy, the letter is 
sequestrated, and the writer is denounced to the 
Government. . . . The treatment which I 
endure is neither just, legal, nor humane, If it is 
to be supposed that such measures will subdue 
me, it is a mistake ; it is not outrage, but marks 
of kindness which subdue the hearts of those who 
suffer, 

**(Sd.) NAPOLEON Louis BONAPARTE. 
** Citadel of Ham, 
“* May 22nd, 1841.” 


The effect of this protest was, that the 
Prince’s valet Thélin obtained permission 
to go out into the town of Ham; and that 
the authorities were induced to adopt 
measures more conformable to their true 
dignity. The future of the Prince was 
accepted by him as that of one who, not- 
withstanding numerous offers of devoted- 
ness to his cause, chose to remain a 
stranger to any thought of escape. Indeed, 
this acceptance of an indefinitely pro- 
longed imprisonment had a certain serene 
pleasure for the exiled. ‘ Recovered,” he 
wrote, ‘from all the illusions of youth, I 
find in my native air which I breathe, in 
the studies which I sedulously pursue in 
the quiet of my prison, a charm which I 
have never before felt, even when partak- 
ing of the pleasures of foreign lands.” 

Apparently he was in earnest. Writing 
to Lady Blessington in 1841, he said: “I 
have no desire to go beyond the limits 
within which I am enclosed, because here 
Iam in my place; with the name I bear, 
for me is either the gloom of a dungeon 
or the glare of power. My life passes 
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here monotonously enough, because the 
rigour of authority is unbending ; never- 
theless, I cannot say that I find myseli 
bored, because I can create for myself oc- 
cupations which interest me. I am just 
now engaged in writing some reflections 
on the history of England, and then also 
I am planting a little garden in a corner 
of my rampart by way of change. But I 
must own that those things merely pass 
away the time without stirring the heart, 
and sometimes I do recognise a vacuity 
of thought. But I make no complaint o: 
the position I have made for myself, and 
I am completely resigned.” 

The Prince carried on a large corres- 
pondence; but that by itself did not 
occupy his active mind. In the course 
of the five years from 1840 to 1845, he 
wrote and published articles on a curious 
variety of subjects. It was while in Ham 
that he wrote his Fragments Historiques ; 
where he treated on the Analysis of the 
Sugar Question, published in the local 
journals ; where he published a treatise on 
the Extinction of Pauperism ; and where 
he drew up a memorial, which he sent to 
Arago, on the Production of Electric Cur- 
vents. He wrote a memoir of his uncle, 
Joseph Bonaparte, who died in July 1844. 
Among his other works were Ofinions on 
Various Political and Administrative Ques- 
tions, Of Governments and their Supporters, 
A Reply to M. de Lamartine, The Past and 
Future of Artillery,and The Revision of the 
French Constitution, as well as a series of 
Miscellaneous Papers. In 1844 he schemed 
out a history of Charlemagne; and in 
1845 he occupied himself with the junc- 
tion of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans by 
means of a canal. The Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of Guatemala offered him the 
presidency of the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal, as the sole person who 
could fulfil the diverse conditions which 
might bring success to that important un- 
dertaking. 

In April, 1845, Lord Malmesbury visited 
the Prince in Ham, at the request of the 
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latter. The Prince stated that a deputa- 
tion from Ecquador had come to him, 
offering him the Presidency of that Re- 
public if Louis Philippe would release 
him, and in that case he would give the 
King his parole never to return to Europe. 
He was anxious that Sir Robert Peel, 
then Prime Minister of England, should 
intercede with the French King to com- 
ply with his wishes, promising every pos- 
sible guarantee for his good faith. The 
Prince assured Lord Malmesbury that the 
soldiers had for the most part been gained 


THE FORTRESS OF HAM. 


Over, and that the prestige of his name in 
the French Army was universal. ‘You 
see that sentry under my window ?” asked 
the Prince. “I know not whether he is 
one of mine or not; if he is, he will cross 
his arms ; if not, he will do nothing when 
I make a sign.” He went to the window 
and stroked his moustache ; there was no 
response until three sentries had been re- 
lieved, when the fourth answered by cross- 
ing his arms over his musket. “ You see,” 
said the Prince, “that my partizans are 
unknown to me, as I to them. My power 
is in an immortal name, and in that only ; 
but I have waited long enough, and can- 
not endure imprisonment any longer.” 
Lord Malmesbury returned to London 
deeply impressed with the calm resolu- 


tion, or rather philosophy, of Prince 
Louis, but putting little faith in his ever 
renouncing his pretensions to the throne 
of France. Sir Robert Peel was not averse 
from applying to the French Govern- 
ment in favour of the Prince on certain 
conditions; but Lord Aberdeen, then 
Foreign Secretary, “would not hear of 
the” Ecquador proposition. 

In the end of 1845, Louis Napoleon had 
been a prisoner in the fortress of Ham for 
over five years. His father, the ex-King 
of Holland, was lying dangerously ill in 

Florence; and he sent an 
emissary to beg of the French 
Government that he might 
have the presence of his only 
son at his approaching death. 
The Council of Ministers, 
however, decided that “ it 
could not accede to the 
Prince’s request, because it 
would be contrary to law, and 
because it would be granting 
a full and free pardon without 
the King having the merit of 
it.” The Prince then wrote 
directly to his Majesty. On 
receiving the letter Louis 
Philippe seemed satisfied ; 
and without breaking tl.2 seal, 
said “that he thought the guarantee 
previously offered by the Prisoner of 
Ham —‘his honour’ — was sufficient.” 
But the Council held that the accept- 
ance of the letter would be a pardon by 
indirect means; and that “in order to 
maintain the proper exercise of the King’s 
clemency, it was necessary that this act of 
grace should be deserved and frankly 
avowed.” M. Odilon Barrot proposed to 
M. Duchatel the drawing up of a new 
letter to the King, containing the follow- 
ing passage: “I had hoped that your 
Mijesty’s Government would see in that 
engagement (of returning to prison) one 
guarantee more, and a new obligation in 
addition to those which gratitude should 
have imposed on me.” The Prince, how- 
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ever, refused to go further. “‘I may 
die in prison,” he exclaimed, “if unex- 
ampled severity condemns me to such a 
lot, but nothing shall induce me to degrade 
my character. My father, I am convinced, 
would regard my liberty as over-dearly 
purchased at the expense of my dignity, 
and of the respect I owe to my name.” 
Yet the Prince, being anxious to go as 
far as possible, without failing in what he 
owed to the dignity of his name, authorised 
his English friend, Lord Londonderry, to 
assure the French Government that if the 
Prince were set free from his imprison- 
ment in Ham, he would undertake, after 
spending a year with his father in Italy, to 
betake himself into exile in America, there 
to reside permanently. But to this pro- 
posal no reply was accorded ; and then it 
was that the Prince resolved to attempt 
making an escape from his imprisonment 
in Ham. This resolve was finally made 
only ten days before the plan was put into 
execution, at a time when at length some 
workmen appeared to repair the dilapi- 
dated rooms and staircases. Dr. Conneau 


has described the preparations and the 
Prince’s escape : 

“Every morning we rose betimes, to 
watch the movements and habits of the 
workmen as they entered the prison, and 
to ascertain whether there had occurred 


any alterations in the usual orders. We 
noticed that the Commandant was more 
vigilant than ever, and that he was con- 
stantly superintending the workmen ; but, 
as he was then suffering from a severe 
rheumatic attack, we found that he did not 
rise before eight o’clock, and we therefore 
determined to carry out our project before 
that hour. On May 25th’ we rose early, 
by six o’clock. The Prince put on his 
workman’s disguise, consisting of a coarse 
shirt, a blue blouse, and a pair of blue 
trousers with an apron, and a pair of 
sabots over his boots. As his face was 
naturally pale, he coloured it with some 
dye which gave him a rugged complexion. 
Ile also painted his eyebrows, and put on 
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a black wig which completely disguised 
him and covered his ears. Shortly after 
seven he shaved off his thick whiskers and 
moustache; and I should certainly not 
have recognised him, notwithstanding my 
familiarity with his person. Thélin invited 
the workmen to have something to drink ; 
and when the Prince knew that they were 
all partaking of a morning dram, he went 
downstairs with a plank carried on his 
shoulder, convinced that he would not be 
recognised. I assured him that he might 
go forth in safety. The workmen came 
out one by one and I saw that none of 
them recognised the Prince. He went 
out into the courtyard followed by the 
workmen. It had been arranged that 
Thélin should hold the guards in converse, 
in order to keep them engaged while the 
Prince passed out. I ran to the window 
to watch what was occurring. I hada few 
moments of anxious doubt ; but presently 
I saw the Prince, with the plank on his 
shoulder, advance towards the officer who 
was on guard, and who was reading a let- 
ter and paying no attention to the work- 
men. I observed the engineer officer and 
the director of the works come into the 
court separating the prison from the guard. 
As both were well acquainted with the 
persons of all the workmen, I dreaded lest 
they should recognise the Prince; but 
they were both reading papers, and did 
not notice the Prince. He then advanced 
towards the gate; the guard opened the 
wicket, and to my inexpressible relief I 
saw his Highness go forth.” 

In a letter written from London a few 
days after his escape the Prince thus 
described his adventures to the editor of 
The Progress du Pas-de-Calais : 

“The gate of my prison was kept by 
three warders, two of whom were always 
on duty. It was, therefore, necessary to 
pass them first, next to traverse the whole 
interior court ; at the gate, it was neces- 
sary to pass the wicket kept by an orderly, 
and then to pass in succession a sergeant, 
a turnkey, a sentry, and finally a post of 
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thirty men. i had cut off my moustache 
and taken a plank on my shoulder. 
Scarcely had I left my room, when I was 
accosted by a workman who took me for 
one of hiscompanions. Face to face with 
the keeper at the foot of the stairs, I 
screened myself with the plank, and 
reached the 


of my blouse. Thélin having procured a 
post-chaise under pretence of a drive to 
Cambray, we arrived without hindrance at 
Valenciennes, whence I took the railroad 
through Belgium to Ostend, and thence 

crossed to England.” 
The faithful Conneau made great efforts 
to conceal the 





court, always 
keeping the 
plank towards 
the sentries. 
As I passed in 
front of the 
first sentry, I 
let my pipe 
fall; I stopped, 
however, to 
pick up the 
fragments. The 
soldiers at the 
wicket seemed 
surprised at my 
figure ; mean- 
time, however, 
the orderly of 
the guard 
opened the 
gate, and I 
found myself 
outside the for- 
tress. ‘There I 
met two work- 
men, who 
looked at me 
with attention. 





escape of the 
Prince; his 
anxiety was to 
gain at least 
twenty-four 
hours for the 
escape of his 
Highness. He 
gave out that 
the Prince was 
ill in bed, and 
had taken 
medicine. Con- 
neau took the 
medicine him- 
self; then he 
mixed coffee 
and nitric acid 
to produce a 
disagreeable 
smell, so that 
his men-of-all- 
work might be 
persuaded that 
the Prince was 
really ill. At 
noon came 
the Command- 
ant, whom 








I shifted the 
plank to the 
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Conneau in- 


side next them 3; (Froma photo taken after Prince Napoleon's accession to the throne.) formed that 


they appeared, 
however, so curious that I thought I 
should not be able to escape them, when 
I heard them say : ‘ Oh, it’s Berton.’ 
“Once beyond the walls, I walked 
rapidly towards the St. Quentin road. 
Shortly afterwards Thélin, who on the 
previous evening had engaged a cabriolet, 
joined me, and we reached St. Quentin. 
I crossed the town on foot, having got rid 


his patient 
was somewhat easier. He came again 
at seven in the evening, with an air 
of some suspicion. “If,” said he, “the 
Prince is still ill, I must speak to him !” 
Conneau had prepared a large stuffed 
figure, which he had laid in the Prince’s 
bed, the head resting on the pillow. He 
called the Prince, who naturally made no 
reply. It was then indicated by a sign to 
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the Commandant, that the Prince was 
asleep. This did not satisfy the sus- 
picious officer; he sat down in the 
salon, with the observation, ‘‘The Prince 
will not sleep always. I shall wait.” The 
hours passed, and the evening drum beat. 
At length the Commandant rose, and said, 
“The Prince has moved, he is waking 
up.” He strained his ears, but heard no 
sound of breathing from the form in the 
bed. Conneau pleaded, “ Let him sleep 
on.” But the suspicions of the Com- 
mandant had reached a climax. He 
approached the bed, to find there the 
stuffed figure. Turning to Conneau, he 
angrily exclaimed, ‘“‘ The Prince has gone! 
At what hour?” Conneau answered, ‘‘ At 
seven this morning.” ‘Who were the 
persons on guard?” asked the irate Com- 
mandant. “I know nothing,” replied 
Conneau. ‘“ These,” he has said, ‘* were 
the only words which were exchanged 
between ‘us ; and the Commandant went 
out.” - Conneau was sentenced to three 
months im cisonment ; the Commandant 
and keepers were acquitted ; and Thélin 
was condemned 7 absentia, to six months 
imprisonment. 

On his arrival in England, Prince Louis 
wrote to the British Foreign Minister, 
assuring him of his peaceable intentions. 
Lord Aberdeen replied that, on this 
assurance, the Prince’s residence in Eng- 
land could not be objectionable to the 
Queen or her Government. He publicly 
intimated to the French Ambassador to 
the British Court his escape from Ham 
and his arrival in England, stating form- 
ally that he had no intention “to enter on 
the political scene, nor to attempt to disturb 
the peace of Europe, but solely to fulfil a 
sacred duty.” But his endeavours to pro- 
cure passports which would admit of his 
reaching his father’s death-bed met with no 
success. The Austrian Minister refused 
his request, being 
deference to the expressed desire of the 
French Government. The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany refused to allow him to pass even 


the reason alleged 


Ate 
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twenty-four hours within his territory, on 
the pretext that French influence blocked 
the way. The French Government re- 
mained pitiless ; and King Louis died at 
Florence on July 25th, 1846, without 
having had the solace of having been 
permitted to embrace his only surviving 
son. 

From May, 1846, until February, 1848, 
Prince Louis Napoleon lived quietly in 
England. In the beginning of 1847, he 
installed himself in a newly-built house 
in King Street, St. James’s, where he occu- 
pied himself in collecting his books, port- 
folios, and family portraits. It was while 
living in this house, now numbered No. 
10, KingStreet, that, according to Mr. 
Jerrold, “ he saw his days of comparative 
poverty.” Yet the rent of his house 
amounted to £300 a year; and although 
he incurred heavy losses on the turf, and 
needed to have recourse to the help of 
friends, he probably never was in the 
straits to which he has been said to have 
been reduced. He had many staunch 
and true friends, although it seems un- 
questionable that when he went to Paris 
in February, 1848, he was “almost money- 
less.” The subject is not one on which 
there is any necessity to dwell ; it remains 
that in his worst days Prince Louis Napo- 
leon was always able to pay his way with 
more or less promptitude. 

The Prince was living his usual life in 
London, waiting and watching with alert- 
ness yet without impatience, when the 
Revolution of February, 1848, suddenly 
opened for him a vista of which he did 
not ‘delay to take advantage. He had 
departed for Paris as soon as the tidings 
of the flight of Louis Philippe reached 
London ; and on February 28th he ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Pro- 
visional Government : 

‘*GENTLEMEN,—The people of Paris having 
destroyed by their heroism the final vestiges of 
the recent foreign invasion, I hasten from exile to 
place myself under the flag of the Republic just 
proclaimed, With no other ambition than that 
of serving my country, I announce my arrival to 
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the Provisional Gqvernment, and beg to assure them 
of my devotion to the cause which they represent, 
and my sympathy for them personally. 

‘*L. N. BoNAPARTE.” 


The Government, however, promptly 
requested him to withdraw from France, 














NO. 10, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 


PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON'S RESIDENCE IN J} ONDON 


(Photo by Elliott & Fry.) 


thus acknowledging the danger in which 
his presence would involve them. He 
answered courteously, “You think that 
my presence at this time would be an 
embarrassment ; I therefore retire for the 
present.” He returned to England to 
serve in London on April 3oth, on his 
beat in Park Lane, armed with the trun- 
cheon of a special constable. Although 
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strongly pressed, he declined to be 
nominated for the Constituent Assembly 
elected on April 23rd, but was elected in 
June in three departments and in Paris ; 
in each case, however, he declined the 
honour. He was well out of the ferocious 
and bloody insurrection of 
June, during which tremen- 
dous conflict between the 
Red Republicans and the 
guardians of society more 
than 300 barricades were 
erected, 16,000 persons were 
killed or wounded, 8,000 
prisoners were taken, and 
the loss incurred by it to 
the nation was estimated at 
500,000,000 francs. 

At length, in his fortieth 
year, after a life of exile 
and captivity, of danger and 
trouble, t..e nephew and heir 
of Napoleon the Great en- 
tered the capital of France, 
called thither, in spite of the 
animosity of hostile factions 
in the Assembly, as the re- 
presentative of five depart- 
ments, offering him a total 
of over 200,000 votes. ° He 
elected to sit for Paris, which 
was his place of birth; and 
he went quietly to the Hotel 
du Rhin in the Place Ven- 
déme, from the windows of 
which he could see tower- 
ing over the capital the 
figure of the great man whose 
genius had been the guiding 
star of his life. 

On the 26th September, 1848, the heir 
of Napoleon made his first appearance in 
the National Assembly. On his way he 
had been heralded by irrepressible shouts 
of “ Long live Louis Napoleon!” “ Long 
live the Emperor!” Inside the Assembly 
he was received in deep silence. Under 
the gaze of his enemies ‘his bearing was 
quiet, composed, and resolute; when he 

















mounted the tribune the audience listened 
to the firm voice and marked the soldierly 
attitude. He wasted no words: 

“After thirty-four years of proscription 
and exile,” he said, “I have returned to 
my country and to my rights as a citizen. 
The Republic has given me this blessing ; 
let it receive my vow of gratitude and 
devotion, and let the generous compatriots 
who have returned me to this Assembly be 
assured, that they will always see me 
devoted to the noble task which devolves 
on all of us—that of securing order and 
tranquillity, and of the development of the 
institutions of the State which the people 
have a right to demand. 

“For a long time, gentlemen, I have 
been able to give to my country only the 
meditations of exile and captivity. To- 
day the career which you follow, is opened 
to me also. Receive me into your ranks, 
dear colleagues, with the affectionate 
sympathy I myse:f feel. You need not 
doubt that my conduct will always be 
inspired by respectful adherence to the 
law; it will prove to all who have 
endeavoured to traduce me with the 
design of proscribing me still, that no one 
is more devoted than I to the defence of 
order and the consolidation of the Re- 
public.” 

On October 13th the Republican 
Constitution of 1848, which Marrast, 
President of the Assembly, had pre- 
pared, was carried; on October gth the 
Assembly decided by a vote of 627 
against 130 that the President of the 
Republic should be elected by a direct 
universal vote of the nation; and on 
November 4th the famous Constitution of 
1848 was finally carried by 739 votes 
against 30. On November r2th was 
held the national /é¢e of the promulgation 
of the Constitution. Venetian masts 
from which tri-colour banners waved, 
and from the base of which incense rose 
in the air, adorned the Place de la 
Concorde. By the gates of the Tuileries 
rose a gorgeous altar, all velvet and gold, 
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and surmounted with the sacred legend 
‘Love one another.” Armand Marrast, 
the President of the Assembly, with 
General Cavaignac on his right, and 
Marie, Keeper of the Seals, on his left, 
stood bareheaded in the wind and snow 
of the bitter winter day, and read the 
Constitution in a loud voice. The Arch 
bishop of Paris celebrated high mass, 
followed by a Ze Deum, and on the mor- 
row the Moniteur approved this grand and 
simple manner of promulgating the new 
code of laws “in the face of Heaven.” 

The method of the election of the 
President of the Republic was the battle- 
ground of parties in the Assembly, the 
Republican democrats fully conscious that 
election by universal suffrage meant the 
return of Prince Louis Napoleon. In the 
ballot of December roth, the great class 
of small owners and small manufacturers 
voted in a body for the Prince. They 
voted for law, order, and authority, for 
settled times and quiet streets, because 
they wanted to be at work and to renew 
the old happiness of saving. And the 
result was decisive, for Prince Louis 
Napoleon had a majority of three and a 
half millions over all his rivals combined. 
The election was held on December zoth. 
No opposition was presented against the 
colossal majority which the Prince had 
obtained. As he entered the thronged 
Assembly all eyes were turned upon him. 
M. Marrast rose from the Presidential 
chair, and announced that Citizen Louis 
Bonaparte, having obtained an absolute 
majority: of votes, was proclaimed by 
the National Assembly President of the 
French Republic from that day until the 
second Sunday of May, 1852, and he was 
invited to ascend the tribune and take the 
oath. The spectacle was sombre in the 
dimly-lighted chamber as M. Marrast 
read aloud the oath: 

“In the presence of God and before 
the French people, I swear to remain 
faithful to the democratic Republic, and 
to defend the Constitution.” 
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The Prince raised his right hand, and 
said, “I swear.” M. Marrast again spoke 
in a solemn voice: “I take God to 
witness the oath that has been sworn. It 
will be inserted in the proces verdal in the 
Moniteur, and will be published in the 
form prescribed for public oaths.” 

The scene ended with the measured with- 
drawal of the Prince President, escorted 
by questors nominated to conduct him to 


the Elysée Palace with the ceremonies 
due to his exalted position. So hurriedly 
had the function been prepared for that 
not a single room in the Elysée had been 
arranged for his reception. A bed, a 
table, a chair, and a wash-hand-stand 
sufficed for the new occupant of the 
Elysée, who had returned to one of the 
haunts of his childhood after forty years 
of wandering and exile. ‘ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 














WHERE ON EARTH SHE SHALL BEGIN. 


WONDERING 








THE DRAWER OF HER DRESSING-TABLE, 


BY FLORENCE HAYWARD, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ST. CLAIR SIMMONS, 


7 HEN, in the course of human 
, events, a girl has a spasm of 
industry, its first manifestation 
is in the shape of an attack 
on the drawer of her dressing-table. 

That long-suffering receptacle for every- 
thing smaller than an entire dress has at 
last made a mute declaration of inde- 
pendence, and refuses to shut up until 
proper attention has been paid to it. 
And so, in feminine parlance, its owner 
determines to “ put it straight.” 

Pulling it open, she stands for a 
moment wondering where on earth she 
shall begin, then very naturally begins 
at the beginning. The first thing she 


takes out is a pair of curling-tongs that 
she used yesterday when she ran upstairs 
‘to put on her hat.” 

Now, you know that running upstairs 
to put on one’s hat is not an exact term ; 
it is a comprehensive phrase signifying 
any dressing that takes less than three- 


quarters of an hour. In this instance it 
meant a hasty frizzling of short front hair 
with curling-tongs, and a dropping of the 
iron that was not too hot for that hair 
into the drawer, where it had burned a bit 
of real lace beyond redemption. But a 
nod is no better than a wink to this 
blind pony ; she will take care never to 
burn her lace again, but will go on sear- 
ing her pretty soft forelocks indefinitely. 
The hair-tongs suggest hair—hair that 
demands immediate attention—and a 
diversion in its favour is effected, result- 
ing ina combing out and plaiting up of 
all her locks, natural and acquired. A 
return to first principles and the contents 
of the drawer brings to light a fichu, a 


glove, and a sash still tied in a bow. 
She tries on the fichu, unties the sash, 
pulls out the fingers of the glove, and 
wonders blankly where its mate is. On 
general principles she is sure that it is 
not where this one was; it isn’t on the 
dressing-table, nor behind the cushion, 
nor hanging on the towel-horse—certainly 
not in her glove-box (who ever kept 
gloves there?), nor in any of the dozen 
and one hiding-places that a girl’s odd 
glove affects. ‘They were quite new, too, 
the first time of wearing ; and where is 
the handkerchief she used last night? 
Lost that too? 

Well, she is the unluckiest girl to lose 
everything she owns ; she supposes that 
she will lose her head some day. But 
this is not the drawer. A return and a 
dive into it results in half-a-dozen hand- 
kerchiefs, all clean, but too rumpled to 
use ; a broken-spirited glove-stretcher, a 
great many lengths of ribbon, mostly 
yellow, and a large silk handkerchief, at 
which she smiles and blushes to herself. 
For it is a manly handkerchief, tied round 
her neck not long ago by somebody who 
is very careful of her when it turns cool, 
and, indeed, at all other times. 

Remembering the tender little speech 
that somebody made when the handker- 
chief was offered her, she folds it care- 
fully and slowly, smooths it out with her 
pretty white fingers, thinks she will em- 
broider his initials on it before she returns 
it to him, and lays it in her handkerchief- 
case, where it enjoys itself as a manly 
silk handkerchief is sure to do when in 
the company of delicate cambric and 
lace. 
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Eleven ctffs, five of then odd; a 
package of violet powder that the mice 
have tasted and found not at all to their 
liking—for it is far from being the real 
rice powder that the label says it is—a 
fan-box, holding the dear remains of its 
original contents now broken past all 
mending, but kept because it was a birth- 
day present from somebody ; a paper of 
pins, unfolded and extra prickly ; several 
reels of sewing silks all at loose ends, 
and the empty case of her manicure set. 
Now, where are all the tools? Oh, 
yes ; the pad is worn out, the scissors 
are dull at the points, the file is lost, and 
she never did use the little powder-box ; 
all the contents of the case are gone. 
But she is not going to throw it away. 
It is perfectly useless, to be sure; but 
who ever heard of a woman throwing 
away a box of any sort, size, or descrip- 


tion? Then a box of correspondence 


cards, containing three cards and four- 
teen envelopes ; the natural result of her 
always beginning a note before she knows 


what she is going to say. 

More ribbons, more handkerchiefs, 
more gloves, some bills which, being 
receipted, are not worth keeping ; some 
battered-looking cotillon favours, which 
are precious treasures and ever to be 
preserved. A veil or two, evidently suf- 
fering from a species of cramp, for they 
are drawn up into lumps and knots ; and 
upright all around the sides of the drawer, 
notes and letters galore. 

She re-reads every one of these, too 
absorbed even to sit down, but standing 
first on one foot and then on the other ; 
sometimes frowning, sometimes smiling, 
all the time reading between the lines in 
a fashion that would startle her corre- 
spondents into calling her a veritable 
witch for the correctness of her interpre- 
tations and translations. She comes to 
the end one at last, and with a little sigh 
and a little smile, she ties them all up 
with—a stay-lace. 
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The drawer is almost empty now, but 
there is yet an amazing collection of pins, 
black, white, crooked, and straight; of 
hairpins, mostly disabled by arduous duty 
as button-hooks ; of broken-backed cigar- 
ettes, which she has saved to smoke when 
she wants to do something very reckless, 
but somehow has never quite had the in- 
clination to light, much as she “loves” 
somebody’s cigar smoke; of buttons, 
pen-points, bonnet-pins, and pencils ; of 
pieces of sealing-wax and bonbons; of 
monograms on coins, and, as she lives ! 
her diamond collar-stud, that has been 
missing for weeks. 

The finding it is such a delightful dis- 
traction that she forgets everything else, 
drawer included, and does not think of it 
again until hours afterwards, when, coming 
up in a mighty hurry to dress, she beholds 
it, with all its contents lying about in dis- 
tracted heaps, gaping open at her like a 
toothless mouth. 

And so it falls out that it is not she, 
but her mother, who dusts out the drawer, 
lines it with smooth paper saved from 
bundles, and puts all away, things of each 
kind together, with much neatness, but 
with a singular fatality in laying what will 
be needed first at the bottom of the pile, 

This orderly state of affairs is so un- 
usual to her daughter that the young 
woman will stand in awe of the drawer 
for two days: she will then make herself 
feel at home again by deliberately mixing 
everything up as thoroughly as Buttercup 
does the babies in Pinafore. 

Even then she will not be entirely satis- 
fied ; she will not be truly content until 
every ribbon is unfolded, every glove at 
odds with every other glove ; in fact, she 
will only be thoroughly happy again when 
she has once more reduced the contents 
of the drawer to such a state that when 
she wants to find something she will only 
have to “rummage” until she sees the 
end of it sticking out, and then pull the 
end. 
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WANDERINGS IN 
BOOKLAND. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 














HE publishers’ lists have seldom 
maintained a higher average 
of interest than during the 


last two months. They have 
been rich in minor excitements, and in ad- 
dition to these there have been two major 
excitements which claim first place in a 
retrospective review such as this—Mr. 
Kipling’s Zhe Seven Seas (Methuen & Co.) 
and Mr. Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy 
(Cassell & Co.), both books highly charac- 
teristic of their authors, and new posses- 
sions of price to their admirers. The 
accident of their being thus thrown to- 
gether into the same parcel brings into 
suggestive contrast the minds and methods 
of two men who are so different and yet 
have so much in common. Both are poets 
and humourists of the actual,—yet, by 
divers roads men come to the same end. 
Mr. Kipling’s method might be described 
as centrifugal, and Mr. Barrie’s as centri- 
petal. Mr. Kipling takes all the world 
for his province, and for Mr. Barrie Thrums 
is all the world. To recall an old phrase 
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of Mr. Barrie’s, Mr. Kipling roams the 
four continents in bad company seeking 
romance, whereas the poet of Thrums finds 
it at home by his mother’s knee. In his 
new book Mr. Kipling’s cosmopolitanism 
suggests too much the four de force. He 
is too consciously stretching the octave of 
the universe. No doubt he singeth 


** who lovest best 
All things both great and small,” 


but the singer must not make too great a 
point of the omniscience of his love. After 
all, it is given but to One to be omniscient, 
and doubts have been expressed as to 
whether even He really knows all that goes 
on in the circuit of His world. Nodoubt 
Mr. Kipling could jog the Divine memory 
on many points, for there seems to be 
nothing hidden from him, from the 
thoughts of pleistocene artists to the 
working of a liner’s seven thousand horse- 
power, from beach-courting to theosop!:y ; 
there is apparently no tongue or slang 
however technical in which he would be 
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at a loss for profanity, and there can b2 no 
doubt after reading his sea-songs that he 
is wise in all ticklish navigation. Yes, he 
knows his world—* from the Ducies to 
the Suris,” wherever those poles of know- 
ledge may be situated. 

However, there is a certain illusion in 
all this world-spanning, the illusion with 
which we always flatter the travelled—and 
though “ the little things he cares about” 
are legion, Mr. Kipling’s worth is really no 
more truly universal than thit of a stay-at- 
home artist like Mr. Barrie. After all, he 
has but sung the other end of the world, 
instead of our end—not the whole world, 
in spite of his heroic efforts to be epical. 
It is only when he attempts the epical 
in such a poem as his ambitious “Sonz 
of the English” that he really fails—and 
gives us high-sounding mysticism and im- 
perialist rhetoric. He has collected all 
his notebooks for a burnt-offering, but the 
heavenly flame refuses to descend upon 
the altar. 

But, of course, it is quite otherwise 
when he is content to touch the universal 


by lyrical means, content to light up with 
his imagination some single moment of 
so-called common, even “ vulgar,” human 
life, or exhibit in his wonderfully dramatic 
ballads various aspects of the world he 
knows best—the little “ Thrums” world 


(after all!)—of the British army. Mr. 
Kipling has an eye for poetry wherever 
it lurks: he can find it in the Scotch 
engineer, McAndrew, as he sits, dreaming 
and doting over his seven thousand horse- 
power—a Browningesque “‘ Dramatis Per- 
sone” study—though Mr. Davidson has 
been before him in singing “the song of 
steam.” 

But he finds it oftenest and sings it 
best where he first found it with Tommy 
Atkins. Though the section of new 
Barrack-room Ballads hardly contains 
anything so catchy and haunting as 
“ Mandalay” or “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” yet I 
think its average is as high if not higher 
than that of the original ballads, and 
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it contains a ballad which I’m inclined 
to think strikes a deeper, more serious 
note than any that have gone before it, I 
mean “Mary, Pity Women!” the tragic 
simplicity and reality of which recalls 
some of the finest of the old ballads, such 
a ballad as the great “Clerk Saunders.” 
I quote it pretty freely. For, whereas, long 
before this, pretty well all the other good 
things in Mr. Kipling’s volume have been 
quoted and quoted again, reviewers have 
seemed to fight shy of (to use Mr. 
William Platt’s phrase) this “naked 
masterpiece ” : 


* You call yourself a man, 
For all you used to swear, 
An’ leave me as you can, 
My certain shame to bear? 
I ’ear you do not care— 
You done the worst you know. 
I’ate you, grinnin’ there , . » 
Ah, Gawd, I love you so! 


Nice wile it lasted, an’ now it is over— 

Tear outyour’eart an’ good-bye to your lover! 

What's the use o grievin’, when tie mother 
that bore you 

(Mary, pity women!) knzw it all before you? 


* Tt aren’t no false alarm, 
The finish to your fun ; 
You—you ’ave brung the ’arm, 
An’ I’m the ruined one ; 
An’ now you'll off an run 
With some new fool in tow. 
Your ’eart? You ’aven’t none. . . 
Ah, Gawd, I love you so! 


* When a man ts tired there ts naught will 
bind ‘im; 

All ’’e solemn promised ’e will shove beind 
"im. 

What's the good o prayin’ for The Wrath to 
strike’im 

(Mary, pity women!) when the rest are like 
"im 2? 


** What ’ope for me or—it ? 
What's left for us to do? 
I’ve walked with men a bit. 
But this—but this is you. 
So ’elp me Christ, it’s true! 
Where can I ‘ide or go? 
You coward through and through! .. . 
Ah, Gawd, I love you so ! 
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“ All the more you give’em the less are they 
for givin'— 

Love lies dead, an’ you can not kiss’im liviz. 

Down the road’e led you there is no returnin’ 

(Alary, pity women!) but you're late in 
learnin’ / 

For two pages and no longer in reading 
Sentimental Tommy, one has a great dread 
that Mr. Barrie has forsaken Thrums for 
the universal, or at least the metropolitan 
—for, as his opening sentence tells us, 
“the celebrated Tommy first comes into 
view on a dirty London stair,” near 
Waterloo. However, the third page sets 
all fear at rest. Tommy is taking a hand 
at brag with a playmate, a disreputable 
little one-eyed urchin called Shovel, and 
their conversation was on this wise : 

“Shovel, a man of seven, had said, 
‘None on your lip, you weren’t never at 
Thrums yourself.’ 

**Tommy’s reply was, ‘ Ain’t my mother 
a Thrums woman ?’ 

“Shovel, who had but one eye, and 
that bloodshot, fixed it on him threaten- 
ingly. 

““* The Thames is in London,’ he said. 

**’Cos they wouldn’t not have it in 
Thrums,’ replied Tommy. 

***?Amstead ’Eath’s in London, I teli 
yer,’ Shovel said. 

““*The cemetery is in Thrums,’ said 
Tommy. 

“* There ain’t no queens in Thrums, 
anyhow.’ 

“* There’s the auld licht minister.’ 

“Well, then, if you jest see’d Trafal- 
gar Square!’ 

“* If you jest see’d the Thrums town- 
house !” 

** «St. Paul’s ain’t in Thrums. 

«Tt would like to be.’ 

“After reflecting, Shovel said in des- 
peration, ‘ Well then, my father was once 
at a hanging.’ 

“Tommy replied instantly, ‘ It were my 
father what was hanged.’ 

“There was no possible answer to this 
save a knock-down blow, but though 
‘tommy was vanquished in body, his 
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spirit remained staunch; he raised his 
head and gasped, ‘You should see how 
they knock down in Thrums !’” 

So you see, Mr. Barrie has retired to 
a distance from Thrums, simply to add 
distance to its other enchantments, to 
take delighted glimpses of it through the 
telescope of the imagination—as I have 
observed tourists visit North Wales and 
climb its hills, for no other purpose, it 
would seem, than that of gazing in the 
direction of Liverpool through their glasses. 
Like his hero, Mr. Barrie only drags in 
London for the purpose of glorifying 
Thrums. Hecontrives, like a very epicu- 
rean of sentiment, to further heighten his 
sensations by the piquant contrast of a 
Thrums actually in London, “an en- 
chanted street” of Thrums settlers, in 
which one day as by magic ‘Tommy found 
himself hearing the sweet Thrums speech. 
His mother, Jean Sandys, knew the street 
too well, and ever since she had left 
Thrums in unpopular splendour with 
the flashy husband, for whom she had 


given up the meek weaver, Aaron Latta, 
she had hidden herself from the know- 


ledge of its inhabitants. Her pride could 
not support that the Thrums folk should 
know what a mean failure her marriage 
had been, now her husband was dead, 
and she and her little son living in poverty 
in a squalid street. Not satisfied with 
merely hiding her ill-fortune, she hit on 
the device of sending home romancing 
letters of her magnificent way of life. I 
know of few things in fiction more truly 
pathetic than those terrible letters, written 
to the burden of “ Tell Aaron Latta that.” 
“My dear Esther,” she would write, “I send 
you these few scrapes to let you see I have 
not forgot you, though my way is now 
grand by yours. A spleet new black 
silk, Esther, being the second in a twelve- 
month, as I’m a living woman. The 
other is no none tashed yet, but my gude- 
man fair insisted on buying a new one, for, 
says he, ‘ Rich folk like us can afford to 
be mislaird, and nothing’s ower braw 
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for my bonny Jean.’ Tell Aaron Latta 
that.” 

The time came when poor Jean could 
fight the battle no longer, when death 
proved even too strong for her great 
pride, and Tommy and his little sister 
Elspeth, in the care of Aaron Latta, set 
out north, at last to see their Promised 
Land of Thrums. How they fared there 
the reader must hear from Mr. Barrie 
himself. Whatever Tommy’s and Els- 
peth’s experience, the reader is cer- 
tainly not disappointed. As a novel, 
Sentimental Tommy is open to much tech- 
nical criticism. Its construction is of the 
loosest, and its characterisation frequently 
lapses into unreality. Personally, I don’t 
think the set novel the form in which 
Mr. Barrie’s gifts best express themselves. 
He is really a sort of dramatic essayist, 
with the imagination and fancy of a poet ; 
and the form that best suits him is, as 
so often happens, the form to which he in- 
stinctively turned when he began to write, 
that of the idyll. However, one may de- 
scribe Sentimental Tommy by whatever 
literary label we please, it none the less 
remains a sort of fascinating book, one of 
the few products of sincere spontaneous 
genius which recent publishing seasons 
have given us. It is a book that could 
not have been “ made,” not even by the 
very cleverest young man going. 

And, talking of book-making, everyone 
who appreciates irony should read Mr. 
James L. Ford’s Zhe Literary Shop 
(Lane), one of the brightest books of 
essays that has come from America for 
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ever so long. The subject-matter will be 
more familiar to American than to English 
readers, for it deals entirely with American 
literary conditions, and is for the most 
part a caustic indictment of American 
magazine and newspaper editing, which, 
by the strict censorship to which it sub- 
jects the contributor, has, according to 
Mr. Ford, prevented the development of 
original talent among American writers. 
The American editor would seem to have 
had but two rules in the choice of “ copy” 
—to print oaly what will sell, and what will 
not offend his subscribers. Mr. Ford 
gives some very amusing illustrations of 
the working of this sublime system. Here 
is one of them. A certain poet had writ- 
ten a really good thing, entitled Zhe S/ep- 
mother’s Prayer, and sent it in to Bonner, 
the famous editor of the Vew York Ledger. 
**Ah, Jack!’ exclaimed a sympathising 
poet, ‘you never should have taken it to 
the Zedger. Didn't you know Bonner 
was down on stepmothers? Change it 
round so as to make the stepmother a 
beast, and he'll give you ten for it.’ And 
why was Bonner ‘down’ on stepmothers ? 
Simply because he wished to avoid giving 
offence to those who disapproved of second 
marriages, and who formed a very large 
part of his constituency.” 

Of five recent novels I am able only 
to note the appearance, Mr, H. G. Wells’ 
Wheels of Chance, Mr. Arthur Morrison’s 
A Child of the Jago, Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
Rodney Stone, Mrs, John Oliver Hobbes’ 
The Herb Moon, and Mr. G. B. Burgin’s 
Tomalyn’s Quest. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY D. B. WATERS. 


52, |EOFFREY WITHERS had 

not written much, but he had 
written well, and mainly to 
please himself and those few, 








his friends, who, of a like mind with * 


his own, admired his works. He had 
published three romantic dramas in 
slim volumes printed on hand-made 
paper; a symbolist novel with three 
characters only who never met each 
other, but whose lives were lived out 
under identical conditions, with varying, 
but typical results; and his last book 
consisted of seven essays called respec- 
tively “The Lost Sense,” “The Epigenetic 
Theory of Passion,” “Pale Phantoms of 
the Past,” “The Nearer Way,” “ Nature 
the Unnatural,” “The World’s Youth,” 
and “ Eternal Boyhood.” By these things 
he had gained his friends, but his wife 
he had won by his beauty. 

There is a beauty which is never old, 
a beauty whose changes are as imper- 
ceptible as the changes of a blue sky 
on a still and cloudless day, and a beauty 
which belongs not only to the face, but 
to the whole body, and such was the 
possession of Geoflrey Withers, and had 
been his for all those years which had 
passed over his head without altering 
the colour or the texture ofits hair. He 
was not young when he met the girl who 
became his wife, but he seemed to be 
youth embodied; not the robustness of 
youth, or its mere strength and care- 
lessness, but the soul of youth, the 
central, undying principle of youthhood, 
and it was irresistible. He never loved 
his wife, neither did he or had he loved 
any other woman, in the manner in which 





the love of a man for a woman is gencrally 
understood, for his only love was for the 
embodiment within himself, of which 
he was perfectly conscious. Women had 
loved him, and he had shared their 
passion and had been happy in doing so, 
and had made them happy. The bond 
which held him to his wife was such, and 
she for her part regarced him with 
worship which was accepted by him with 
apparent unconsciousness. 

They had met at the house of one 
of his friends whose guests they were: 
she had been staying with his friend’s 
sister some weeks when he arrived, and 
in that time she had read his books, one 
of them inscribed to this friend, all of 
them presentation copies. When Joyce 
Joicey met their author she knew that 
she would never love any other man. 
Joyce was an artist and was very rich, 
and Withers knew it to be unlikely he 
would ever meet a woman less calculated 
to disturb the faith he had in the system 
of life which he had created for himself, 
and they were married. 

The house they found for themselves 
in the wi! 1, moorland highlands of the 
southern part of the Peak was built early 
in the sixteenth century, and successive 
owners of it had time after time added to 
its beauty. Geoffrey Withers and his 
wife made it still more beautiful within ; 
without it was perfect, as was also the 
park by which it was environed and the 
woods which enclosed it from the world. 
Geoffrey had no definite intention of 
ever again publishing anything he might 
write: his wife and his friends might 
read in the manuscript pages all that he 
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might produce, and he would be content 
with so restricted a public. For the rest 
he lived in the serenity of the present ; in 
the beauty of his wife, in her wonderful 
voice and her perfect mastery of the more 
than one musical instrument which were 
to be found in this remote and quiet 
home. 

Time slowly and surely ran on, and the 
life at Badlesmere Hall was seetningly 
unchanged, save by the occasional coming 
and going of those friends cherished by 
Geoffrey and his wife, and by even more 
occasional visits to these friends. The 
household moved with a reflection of the 
serenity which characterised its head. 
The servants even, of whom there were 
several, seemed to have assimilated the 
spirit of the place: they had been care- 
fully chosen. They were not young, with 
the exception of one whose position was 
more than a servant, but less than an 
equal. She was Mrs. Withers’ companion, 
a sweet-natured girl named and called 
Marian in that intimacy into which she 
was admitted by those two, who never 
allowed her to think of her dependency. 
She had quiet, luminous eyes, often filled 
with a great affection. She gradually be- 
came an essential portion of the life at 
the Hall. Less passionate than her 
mistress, she was even more affectionate 
in her disposition, and while not demon- 
strative, easily conveyed the love which 
sue felt. Geoffrey Withers was to her 
an object to adore, and to be near him 
was a painful joy. 

There came a time for Marian when 
joy for the most part gave place te pain, 
and in the secure secrecy of her bedroom, 
hidden away in one corner of the beautiful 
old Hall, such unhappiness filled her 
heart that it was sorrowfully near to 
breaking. Her anguish became harder 
to bear when Joyce Withers, with a holy 
smile of shame and love, placed soft linen 
in her hands and bade her cut and sew 
as she should direct. Then in the lonz 
nights of winter, when the wind spoke to 
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her from the other side of her curtained 
windows, Marian’s passion of weeping 
knew no cessation, and her shame had 
no outlet. But Joyce’s eyes were too full 
of the light of a greater happiness to 
notice that her companion’s were too 
incessantly bent over the fine work her 
fingers accomplished, and Geoffrey gave 
no sign. 

Soon, from the neighbouring county 
came an addition to the housekeeper’s 
table, and garrulous Mistress Gutterige 
talked mysteriously to Mistress Woodnott 
who kept house, and who now more than 
ever held sway over the Hall. Then 
came a day when all was bustling within, 
and harnessing of horses without. Marian’s 
work had some time been finished, and 
she was alone with her misery, and un- 
Her grief no longer escaped 
her in tears, but dry-eyed she sat at her 
window and gazed across the park, where 
the spirit of spring was at work at its 
annual task of re-awakening. 

A tapping at the door came as dusk 
stole over the land: all noises were 
hushed now, and a calm was within the 
Hall. Marian started and opened the 
door, and a maid there with a coy smile 
said : 

“If you please, Mistress Gutterige 
would speak with you in Madam’s bed- 
room.” 

A great trembling seized upon Marian, 
and she fell on her knees by her little 
white bed before she left her- room. 
Silently then she stole along the passages 
until upon the threshold of the chamber 
she had been bidden to, she paused and 
held her hand to her heart. Then she 
gave a still, small knock upon the panel, 
and the door was opened by Mistress 
Gutterige, who, with a beaming counte- 
nance, invited her to enter the rcom, 
where the shaded candles gave but a 
subdued light. 

“Come in, miss,” said Mistress Gutterige, 
“T want you to help with an ancient 
custom of my own country-side, and 
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Madam was -kindly willing,” turning to- 
wards the great, black-oak bed, where 
Marian saw her mistress lying with a 
pale, beautiful, and happy face. 

“In Yorkshire, you know,” continued 
the nurse, “ we always give the baby into 
the hands of a maid, ere ever anyone 
- else may touch it. Here, miss, is a bonny 
boy, and you shall be the first to hold it 
in your arms. God bless it, the gallous 
little rogue.” 

Marian took tne child, and with a 
strength, the source of which she knew 
not, kissed its face and then quietly 
walked to the bed, and, placing it in the 
arms of its mother, kissed her too on the 
forehead, and then turned and left the 
room. 

Outside the door her fictitious strength 
was gone: she stumbled along the corri- 
dor and then consciousness departed, and 
she felt herself falling and falling, always 
towards nothing. When she opened her 
eyes she found her master bending over 
her, and she felt the impact of his kiss 
upon her lips, and shuddered and lay 
still, too helpless to move. 

“ Marian,” said Geoffrey, in his beautiful 
voice, “ whit has happened to you ? ‘Was 


the room so hot? I was waiting jealously 
for you to come away, and was just in 
time to save you from falling.” 

“ T shall be well in a moment,” said the 
girl, in a brave and pitiful way, “do not 
wait, go to your wife, she is expecting you, 
and you wish to see your son.” 

“Well, dear girl, if you are better I 
will, but stay here until I return,” and 
Geoffrey Withers went to join his wife 
and child, glowing with the pleasure of 
a somewhat unpleasant and dangerous 
episode well and safely passed. 

Marian speedily rose from the couch 
on which she had been lying and went 
to her room. But a little while after, 
when everyone at Badlesmere Hall was 
concerned with the great news, the birth 
of the heir, she stole forth, and the moors 
knew her that night, and by the morrow 
she was far away. 

Geoffrey Withers and his wife never 
ceased to regret the strange disappearance 
of Marian, and had it not been for the 
absorption in the baby which Mrs. Withers 
felt at the time, she would have been very 
unhappy. Geoffrey always regards it as the 
most unpleasant of the very few unpleasant 
features of his singularly serene existence. 
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fe ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS GUNNIS. 
af iy T certainly looked very an- might be disappointed. ‘That must be 
s f cient indeed, for the rain Sanger himself,” said Mr. Gunnis. “I 
had only just ceased as wonder what we ought to call him? I 
h we reached an open space believe he’s a German baron at least. If 
at in Barking, where some we address him as ‘Your Lordship,’ he 
"s sixty or seventy labourers might think we were poking fun at him; 
4 were busily engaged in putting up a huge and if he is a real live lord and we call 
h circus tent. The efforts of the labourers him ‘ Mr. Sanger,’ he’ll evidently conclude 
; were supplemented by the unofficial exer- that we’re not accustomed to move in 


tions of every ragged child within a three- aristocratic circles.” 
mile radius. That Napoleon of circus pro- My own private opinion was that “Mr.” 
prietors, “ Lord” George Sanger, stood Sanger must be a Japanese nobleman of 
: by amiably expressing his opinion that it the Order of the Chrysanthemum, for he 
would be just as well when erecting the worea large mauve one in the band of 
, seats to leave an opening for the perfor- his brown billycock hat; but someone 
mers to enter, as, otherwise, the audience addressing him at that moment as “ Mr.” 
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we followed suit, first making a mental 
note of his appearance. The celebrated 
‘Lord George” sported a blue frock-coat, 
striped trousers, and white tie, in which 
was set a gorgeous brooch (the figure-head 
of a sailor) in blue and white enamel and 
diamonds. He also wore neat pointed 
shoes, brown kid gloves with worsted 
backs, and was of medium height. The 
general impression conveyed by his sinewy 
frame and alert movements (always noise- 
less), was that of a well-preserved man of 
fifty, whereas his real age is sixty-eight. 
He has a dark complexion, a small black 
beard and moustache tinged with grey, 
eyes deeply set and wrinkled at the cor- 
ners, a genial and pleasant smile, and all 
the fluency of one accustomed to harangue 
multitudes. In addition, he is well known 
for his kindness to animals, and the poor 
of Margate and Ramsgate frequently have 
occasion to bless the time he made “The 
Hall by the Sea” his headquarters. 

Mr. Sanger thought that in giving an 
account of “‘the show” we had better 
waive details of the customary financial 
sort; his own opinion was that people 
weren’t interested in knowing how many 
men he employed and what were the daily 
expenses of the circus. “It’s all very 
well,” he declared, “to say the fodder 
costs so much, but you’d much better see 
the heaps of it scattered about and get an 
idea of its bulk. The advance man looks 
after all that kind of thing. I'll take you 
round no-: they’re washing the horses, 
and we can talk as we go along.” 

Crowds of small boys in the elephant 
tent were thrusting whatever came handy 
at the waving trunks of some half-dozen 
elephants, picketed by the hind-leg to 
great iron bars sunk in the ground. The 
biggest elephant of all, “ Old Ajax,” im- 
mediately enfolded Mr. Sanger in an 
affectionate embrace. “He was called 
Old Ajax some fifty years ago in the 
States,” said Mr. Sanger ; “and goodness 
alone knows how much longer he'll go on. 
Some people who were in the show the 
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other day had seen him performing forty 
years ago, and knew him by the holes in 
his ears, where chains had been fastened 
to them. But I can go back farther than 
fifty years. I remember the Coronation 
Fair in Hyde Park when Her Majesty 
came to the throne. It was to last three 
days and nights, and intended to take the 
crowds of people out of the streets whilst 
she was going to receive, as it were, the 
nation’s favour. ‘This fair was a very 
pretty ‘sight and never stopped. Even 
the men who stood outside the shows in 
special dresses to attract people got seven- 
and-sixpence a day. Nearly all the old 
showmen have now passed away. The 
only one alive I can remember is a man 
named Gregory. At that time the great 
attraction was the Pig-faced Lady, and the 
way you made a Pig-faced Lady was to 
get a bear, brown or black, and shave its 
face and paws. Then you stuck it up in 
a chair with a strap round its waist, 
dressed it, and hid a man behind the 
chair. 

“The man who introduced the Pig- 
faced Lady to the audience would say : 

“¢T will next introduce to your notice 
that wonderful freak of Nature, Madame 
Stevens, the Pig-faced Lady. . Well, 
Madame, how are you this morning ?’ 

“ Madame‘ makes no answer. 

“* Are you very well?’ 

“ Man behind stirs up bear. 
Stevens grunts. 

“Will you be good enough to tell the 
ladies and gentlemen your age ?’ 

“No answer. 

“*QOh, I suppose you are too old and 
particular, and wouldn’t like to make it 


Madame 


known. Well, ladies are always of that 
nature and don’t care to tell. But I 
suppose you are right.’ 
“Grunt from Madame Stevens. 
“Would you like to marry?’ 
“Emphatic grunt. 
“*Would you very much like to 


marry ?’ 
“The fellow behind the bear gives it 
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several digs in the ribs and the bear 
grunts half-a-dozen times with emphasis. 
“*If any of you want a nice, quiet, 
worthy wife,’ says the showman, ‘ now’s 
your time, gentlemer,’ and so it went on. 
“The most celebrated character at 
Bartholomew Fair was old ‘Salt-box’ 
Brown, who had a box like a salt-box 
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played the pandean-pipes. Then old 
Salt-box would do some conjuring, and 
say to his wife: ‘Fake bona cativa dona 
rough and peck your munge,’ whatever 
that may mean, and she would produce a 
stuffed serpent which she swallowed whole, 
tail and all. 

“There was another old friend of mine, 
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which he used to beat with a stick, and 
play all kinds of instruments with his 
mouth and heels at the same time. 
People would go miles to see this wonder- 
ful, thin, old, funny, wretched-looking 
man, who also had with him a dwarf 
about two feet and a half high. This 
dwarf stood behind the drum, and rou 
could just see his arms and head as he 


one Sawney Williams, who had a theatri- 
cal booth and played nautical characters. 
He prided himself on playing William in 
Black-Eyed Susan, and used to say, ‘I 
play William better than any man alive. 
Why, I chew all through it, cully,’ taking 
the quid of tobacco from his mouth as he 
spoke. William’s booth was known as 
a ‘Conscience Show’; that is, for the 
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actors to take whatever the conscience of 
the proprietor felt disposed to give them, 
but, after a time, owing to some discon- 
tent, it was decided that the show should 
be more of a commonwealth. So many 
shares were to be taken for the use of the 
booth, the dresses, the proprietor, and 
actors. The principal was to take the 
money, and one of the actors the checks. 
After the fair was over, the money would 
be thrown upon a drumhead and counted 
to see whether it balanced against the 
checks. But Sawney Williams had a 
young wife who was very extravagant in 
her dress, and there was no doubt that 
she appropriated to her own use some of 
the money, for the amounts seldom 
balanced with the tickets, and the matter 
invariably finished up with an original 
drama, farce, or extravaganza in which 
were high words and blows. 

“There were two other showmen I 
remember,” continued Mr. Sanger, “ both 
cruelly afflicted with the marks of small- 
pox. After Camberwell Fair was held on 
Camberwell Green there was a meeting 
of showmen for the purpose of deciding 
which was the ugliest, Chipperfield or 
Bill Naylor. At last, as no one could 
decide the question, they tossed to see 
which was the ugliest, and Chipperfield 
won.” 

Then Mr. Sanger harked back to the 
great fair in Hyde Park. 

“In those days,” he said, “there were 
four hundred and thirty shows, some of 
which could not now be made to pay. 
It was then that fried fish came into ex- 
istence, and there was a terrible smell of 
oil, vinegar, whelks, and pickles. When 
the fair was over, there were hundreds of 
loads of crabs and lobsters and other 
refuse left to rot on the ground. The 
weather was fine and hot for the whole 
thirty-six hours. To crown the whole 
thing, next door to my father’s own show 
was where the roasting of the prize 
bullock took place. The bullock had 
been killed two or three days before the 
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fair commenced ; the charge to see him 


~ roasting was oné penny. The neighbour- 


hood grew black with flies; you could 
nose the stench at the other end of the 
fair. Some people put their handker- 
chiefs to their faces; others put their 
hands to their stomachs and bolted ; this 
terrible stink was too much for the most 
hardened. I remember that my eldest 
brother was allowed to have all the four- 
penny bits taken at my father’s small 
show during the fair. Out of these four- 
penny bits he paid seven guineas fora 
marriage certificate, and had £21 os. 8d. 
left, after paying for the wedding ex- 
penses. Everything in the way of ex- 
hibitions did a wonderful trade; there 
never were such good-tempered millions. 
The light-fingered gentry were very 
few; and the people all donned their 
best apparel and their best nature, so 
that the occasion was absolutely devoid 
of crime.” 

By this time we had reached the horse 
tent, and were looking at a_ beautiful 
little Shetland pony stallion for which Mr. 
Sanger had recently paid a hundred and 
twenty-five guineas. Mr. Sanger patted 
one old skewbald affectionately. “Ah, 
poor chap, he’s getting old, and the lions 
will have him soon. I never part with a 
horse that has once served me. When 
past work, they are shotand eaten.” The 
one hundred and sixty horses in the show 
were all being washed in the open air, 
Mr. Sanger deploring the fact that their 
coats dried very slowly. As the travelling 
season ends on December 3rd, everything 
was a little used up. When the horses 
had been washed, Old Ajax, the big 
elephant, came out, and marched up to 
the huge tub. Buckets of water were 
thrown all over him, and half-a-dozen men 
scrubbed him with hard brooms, a pro- 
ceeding hailed with shrieks of delight by 
the multitude as Old Ajax went on assimi- 
lating everything edible within reach of his 
enormous trunk, even dexterously appro- 
priating a bundle of celery out of a pass- 

















ing cart. By the time the greengrocer 
discovered his loss, the last stick of celery 
had vanished, and Old Ajax looked round 
with an air of innocent wonderment as to 
what was the matter. 

Notwithstanding their hard work, the 
horses seemed in surprisingly good con- 
dition. They nearly all assist in drawing 
the circus mpedimenta from place to place. 
In summer, the circus generally starts at 
daybreak, and reaches the next town about 
ten o’clock. Then the horses are washed 
and fed, and got ready for the procession 
through the town. The performances 
take place at half-past two and half-past 
seven. 

On enquiring how it was that the horses 
looked so wonderfully well, Mr. Sanger ex- 
plained that they were not confined to 
heated stables, but led natural lives, They 
are simply tied with head ropes all round 
the huge tent, whilst the grooms sleep on 
trusses of straw in the centre. The only 
animal who did not look quite happy was a 
thoroughbred “ talking-horse,” who had 
been having words with a neighbour, and 
in return lost a big piece of his own neck. 

Here is a table for one weck of distances 
travelled by the circus : 


Monday : .» 40 miles 
Tuesday... “we nm 2 ws 
Wednesday ... ase — a ~ 
Thursday... ‘is «<« @& «@ 
Friday see ove wo | ws 
Saturday... ose aw OD ws 
Total ... 0 


It is said that, 


‘* Seven cities claimed the poet Homer, dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his 
bread.” 
Similarly, although Mr. Sanger has not 
the least intention of dying, many towns 
have claimed the honour of being his 
birthplace. He is said to have been 


born in a caravan at Jedburgh, in a tent 
at Carlisle, and on the sands of Plymouth, 
whereas he first saw the light at his father’s 
house in Berkshire. He was much amused 
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when performing before the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife, by the Duke’s delicately 
asking, “Ifit isa fair question, Mr. Sanger, 
how did you become a lord?” and ex- 
plained that it was his father’s ambition 
which had led him to have his ,son 
christened in such a way, lest his merits 
should be overlooked in the future. The 
Duchess was more concerned to know 
how Mr. Sanger managed all his work- 
people. ‘“ We made a capital Royal Box 
for the Duke and Duchess,” said Mr. 
Sanger, “in a very short time, by getting 
a lot of barrels together, putting bags of 
sawdust on them, then planks, and some 
nice red cloth on top of that. But they’re 
just getting ready for the procession. 
Would you like to see the lion come out 
of his cage and get on top of the car? 
If so, we’d better get as near to him as 
possible, It’s all nonsense about my 
lions being dangerous. They’re as affec- 
tionate and gentle as kittens. But the 
British public will have its red-hot irons 
and all that kind of thing and mustn’t be 
disappointed. We'll get close to him as 
he comes out.” 

I didn’t quite see the necessity for such 
close quarters, but, as Mr. Sanger seemed 
to think there was nothing unusual in his 
proposal, we went up to the cage which 
stood beside the triumphal car, Five 
great lions “wamped and woawed,” within, 
i.¢., they uttered sounds between a moan 
and a grunt. “That means rain,” said 
Mr. Sanger. “I’ve never known them 
make a mistake; they can feel it com- 
ing.” 

A kind of gangway was rigged up be- 
tween the car and the cage, and one ex- 
tremely energetic lion was evidently in a 
hurry to get out. Round his neck was 
fastened a leather collar, not particularly 
thick, from which trailed an iron chain, 
The keeper got up on one side of the cage 
and began to open the door, saying, “ Woa, 
my pet, gently, beauty, gently,” to the huge 
beast. Directly the door opened, the lion 
gave one bound half-way up the gangway, 
312 
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and in a second was on the top of the 
car, contentedly curling himself by the 
side of Britannia.. The keeper, who was 
habited something like a guardsman, gave 
the chain a twist round the wood-work of 
the car, and the huge vehicle, dragged by 
six horses, moved slowly off, the lion’s 
tail and hind legs hanging down over the 
side of the car in an airy and dégagé 
manner, the huge beast looking ex- 
tremely well-bred and dignified, and not 
moving a muscle. 

“That reminds me,” said Mr. Sanger, 
“T must go and see how the baby’s get- 
ting on. He swallowed a big piece of felt 
some days ago, and it hasn’t agreed with 
his internal arrangements.” 

Wondering at the precocity of this 
amazing infant, I followed Mr. Sanger 
until we came to a covered cage. There 
we found “the baby” covered up to his 
neck in warm straw and prepared to be 
languidly amused. It was a lion cub of 
a few months old, as affectionate and 


playful when in health, Mr. Sanger de- 


clared, as a kitten. “He’s getting over 
it, but it was a close shave,” said Mr. 
Sanger. “Though we breed lots of lions, 
I wouldn’t like to lose this one.” The cub 
gave a feeble wag of his head as if he 
fully concurred in this statement from 
personal motives, and went to sleep again. 

When the performance began, we stood 
just inside the entrance and watched the 
performers enter. A little girl of about 
twelve, wrapped up in‘a thick cloak, sud- 
denly discarded the cloak and appeared 
in all the glory of pink tights. As the 
searching draught crept down our backs, 
we fully understood the necessity for her 
cloak whilst waiting to “go on.” One 
of the ring-men took her hand, as she 
skipped out across the intervening space 
to the fifty-foot ring, and began to get 
ready for the wire rope. Just then an 
anxious-looking woman, without a bonnet, 
rushed into the outer circle,and demanded 
that her son should be given up to her. 
‘As the audience consisted mainly of boys, 
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it was almost impossible to discover her 
offspring, but she went the whole round 
of the circus looking for him, quite un- 
conscious of the fact that he was lying 
flat on the ground just under her nose, 
with three other boys sitting on him. At 
first we were inclined not to give him up 
to maternal justice, but the woman pathe- 
tically explained, “ Oh, dear, gentlemen, if 
you don’t find him for me I’m ruined. 
I’ve a greengrocer’s business, and nobody 
but him knows who the customers are or 
where to take the things.” Under the 
circumstances, it was deemed expedient 
to haul the boy out, and give him a pass 
for the evening. 

The man who rang the bell as a signal 
for the performers to enter, was the son 
of a great tragedian at Astley’s. Most of 
his family were connected with the circus, 
but, owing to a bad cold, he himself was 
not performing. “It’s just this way, sir,” 
he said; “if any of my children take to 
it, I let ’em; if they don’t, they can go 
in for something else. Things are much 
better now than they used to be. It was 
a good thing when the Act was passed 
compelling us to have a net beneath 
the wire and the trapezes.” He ruefully 
rubbed his arm. “It would have saved 
me two broken arms and a fractured leg 
if it had been the law in my time.” 

‘“‘Of course that going round the ring 
isn’t as easy as it looks?” I enquired, as 
a girl appeared on a milk-white steed, and 
threw ‘us:airy kisses, ° 

“You must learn to ride for the ring 
with your right shoulder forward. If you 
don’t, the motion of the horse will pitch 
you out of the ring. A great deal de- 
pends upon the horse’s steadiness. If 
the pitch isn’t good, a horse will slip about 
a good deal sometimes.” 

“ But why have a bearing-rein ?” 

“Well, if you didn’t the horse would 
throw his head about all over the place. 
It steadies him. -You see, there is a bear- 
ing-rein and a lower rein fastened to the 


‘pad. The rein on the left-hand side is a 
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trifle shorter than the outer one. In a 
rough pitch like this it is very difficult to 
ride. Sometimes, too, that horse will vary 
his pace—suddenly pitch forward at a 
tremendous rate, and go like the wind. 
What you want is a steady horse that 
won’t play any tricks.” 

* Doesn’t it hurt the girl’s knees when 
she comes down on the pad with a thump 
like that ?” 

“Oh, no! it’s horsehair, and as soft as 
a sofa. If you'd like to sketch my son, 
the Red Indian, he’s just painting himself 
in the dressing-tent, sir.” 

The “Red Indian ” (another member of 
the company) was said to be a nephew of 
Longfellow’s. The son of a well-known 
English actor stood by a brazier of coals 
in the dressing-tent, talking to the clown, 
who smoked a short clay pipe with the 
saddest expression I had ever seen on 
mortal countenance. Mr. Gunnis was 
busily engaged in the dim light, whilst 
a crowd of performers stood round and 
criticised with a respectful desire not to 
hurt his feelings. They all wanted to be 
in the sketch, and were very much dis- 
gusted when called away to the ring. 
Then we were informed that we might 
have a peep at the girls’ dressing-tent, 
and, with wild daring, Mr. Gunnis pene- 
trated to those mysterious regions in 
order to make a sketch. Not having a 
similar mission, I remained outside and 
waited for him in the gloaming. 

Just before nightfall, the rain began to 
splash ominously as we entered the horse 
tent. The thunder of a mimic battle in 
the Soudan reached us from the great tent, 
andadozen hussars and lancers were busily 
engaged in saddling and mounting for the 
final spectacle. The horses not wanted, 
contentedly chewed hay round the sides of 
the tent. Tea was “laid” ona truss of 
hay, with bowls for cups, and tin plates in 
lieu of crockery. We soon found that the 
safest place for us was by the tent pole, as 
every now and then someone on horse- 
back suddenly bolted in with a reckless 
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abandon which provoked angry words 
from a negro who objected to “* You 
white trash, obfuscatin’ a genelman’s foot 
with dat yaller hoss.” The favourite method 
of mounting was to vault into the saddle 
with a crash. One restive horse, how- 
ever, not approving of this ungentle plan, 
nearly waltzed into the tea-things. A few 
trusses of hay and straw, covered - with 
horse-rugs, served forcouches. The sides 
of the tent, unfortunately, were two inches 
from the mud, and did not keep out the 
biting wind. Here and there, a lance 
stuck into the ground was curiously sug- 
gestive of real warfare. Cannon boomed 
in the distance, the heavens opened, some 
of the riders (many of them were “time- 
expired” men) got ready to dash into the 
storm, and those who were not wanted 
began to smoke. Outside was a sea of 
mud, into which we waded, only to 
bang up against a dromedary; the 
dromedary swept us on to Old Ajax, the 
elephant, whilst an intensely miserable- 
looking camel was not too dejected to 
reach out at us, “’Is silly neck, a-bobbin’ 
like a basket full o’ snakes.” Ajax, too 
much of a gentleman to add to our 
misery wittingly, simply left huge holes 
for us to slip into, and disappeared in the 
darkness. 


“© The ’orse ’c knows above a bit, the bullock’s 

but a fool, 

The elephant’s a gentleman, the battery- 
mule’s a mule ; 

But the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is 
said and done, 

*E’s a devil an’ a ostrich an‘ a orphan-child 
in one,” 


sings my friend, Mr. Kipling; but a 
circus “cam-u-el,” when he is annoyed 
by the rain, and resents being prodded 
with an umbrella to make him get out 
of the way in the dusk of a Decem. 


ber evening, seems to have sixteen 
mouths, all of which are armed with 
great grinning yellow teeth. It was 
only when we discovered that we had 
emerged from this Slough of Despond, 
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with sketch-books and ears intact, that we 
were able to turn in the direction of a 
neighbouring hostelry and recruit our ex- 
hausted energies before again sadly facing 
the pitiless pelting of the storm. Even 
then, our host was unkind enough to re- 
mark that he wished when we purchased 
land in the neighbourhood, we would 
leave it outside and not try to carry it 





into the bar on our feet. Of course we 
ignored his rude, rustic wit, although con- 
scious that he had right on his side. I 
asked Mr. Gunnis to sketch that landlord, 
but he only sadly shook his head and 
muttered something about going home to 
die. So we went, taking our huge feet 
with us, and had them scraped at the 
railway station. 
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“BY A SPECIAL INTERPOSITION OF 
PROVIDENCE.” 


BY MAUD 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE 11.45 train from Vayners 
to Allen’s Hill left the rails 
half a mile outside the former 
station, and the engine took 

the first two carriages with it down the 

steep embankment. 

There were only three people killed out- 
right, though there were many wounded. 
The local hospital was called upon to 
make ready all its available beds, and 
everything was done that was possible for 
the relief of the sufferers. 

The three dead bodies were not taken 
to the hospital. 

Of what use was it? and all the super- 
fluous space there already occupied to 
overflowing. 

One was that of the engine-driver, the 
second that of an old farm-labourer whom 
everybody knew by sight. 

These were conveyed to their homes. 

The third was that of astranger. Some- 
body said she was a lady who had been 
staying at one of the farmhouses a little 
outside the village, but no one was quite 
sure, and everyone was too hurried and 
excited to know for certain, so she was 
carried into the little “general waiting- 
room” and laid on the table—there to 
await identification. 

She was young, and pretty, with yellow 
hair and a round, child-like face, but little 
altered or contorted by the presence of 
that Great Death which had come upon 
her in the twinkling of an eye, and hurried 
her, without a moment’s warning, into an 
unknown Eternity. 

And she was not at all fit to go, less so 
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than she had ever been before in her 
short life. 

Later on, when the wounded had been 
attended to, the doctor and his assistant 
came into the waiting-room, bringing with 
them one of the hospital nurses. 

Of course, it was hopeless from the 
first, anyone could have seen that; and 
they merely looked at the big blue mark 
on the white forehead, and shook their 
heads apathetically. There was no horror 
there, compared with that they had just 
seen ! 

So they left her, and the nurse began to 
search her dress, to discover, if possible, 
some clue that might lead to her iden- 
tification. 

In the pocket of her gown there was a 
letter, dated from Scotland, in a man's 
handwriting. 

It was a straightforward, manly, cheery 
letter; it expressed much honest, healthy 
devotion to the recipient, and it immensely 
regretted her dulness and boredom during 
her stay at Vayners, and announced the 
writer’s intention of joining her that very 
day about one o’clock, concluding with 
the signature “‘ Arthur Broughton ” below 
the words “ Your devoted husband.” 

In the breast of her gown was another 
letter, dated from Allen’s Hill, also in a 
man’s handwriting. 

It was a passionate, extravagant protest 
of undying affection, desperate pleading, 
cleverly worded argument; it implored 
her, by their mutual love, to leave Vayners, 
the little town where she waited the 
arrival of her husband—to join him at 
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AND LOOKING AT HIM, SHE KNEW, 

















Allen’s Hili by the 11.45 train, catching 
the express to London ea route for Paris 
by the night mail. 

It concluded with the signature “Cyprian 
Clayford” below the words “ Your devout 
lover.” 

And the accident had happened to the 
11.45 train from Vayners to Ailen’s Hill. 
The nurse had hardly time to realise the 
tragedy expressed in these two letters, 
when the door of the waiting-room was 
burst open, and a haggard, miserable 
man, with horror written large on his 
white face, agonisedly demanded : 

“My wife !—Mrs. Broughton—where is 
she? Not . . .” and saw the quiet 
figure laid on the middle table. 

There was no need of explanation, 
no need of anything but silence and the 
good taste which made the nurse leave 
the room and go out on the platform, 
closing the door behind her. 
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And there she met another man — 
just as distraught, just as wretched, who 
also asked for “ Minnie !—Mrs. Brough- 


ton?” . . . 
knew. 

Then she remembered the letters still 
in her hand. 

Taking the one signed “ Cyprian Clay- 
ford,” she handed it to him quietly. 

Then she said : 

“You are Mr. Clayford! Mr. Brough- 
ton has just arrived, and is in there— 
with—Mrs. Broughton. I think this letter 
belongs to you. I found it in Mrs. 
3roughton’s possession just before her 
husband came.” 

She looked him straight between the 
eyes. He returned the look, took the 
letter, and, mechanically lifting his cap, 
staggered _,away. 

The nurse sat down on a bench outside 
the door, and waited. 


and looking at him, she 








THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY J. F. NISBET. 


@| F there is one wing or appur- 

RK 7 tenance of the great Dar- 

4  winian theory that has fallen 

into disrepair, it is the so- 

called principle of Sexual Selection. 
Darwin believed that the females of all 
species exercised a preference in their 
selection of males, and that this sexual 
selection, as he called it, tended to the 
evolution of improved types. The prin- 
ciple is much contested, and the further 
observation extends, the more reason there 
seems to be to doubt its validity. It isa 
little surprising, therefore, to find Mr. 
Grant Allen, in a recent paper, taking 
his stand upon this principle as one of 
the most important to be considered in 
‘the development of human society. The 
conclusion is a little alarming. It points 
to something in the nature of free-love as 
the best for the species. It is the business 
of the female, he declares, to guard the 
profoundest interests of the race, and to 
see that she accepts none but the “ help ” 
that is “mezt” for her. He goes fur- 
ther; he suggests that it is her duty to 
accept the help “then and there” meet 
for her. For, if impulse differs from time 
to time, he asks, may we not conclude, as 
in the case of appetite for food and drink, 
that circumstances have rendered a person 
once desirable, now, for sufficient reasons, 
an unfit and improper person. In other 
words, I take it, a woman having married 
for reasons which seemed to her sufficient 
at the time, Mrs. A is entitled, when 
her fancy changes, as it might, say from 
a fish to a meat diet, to mate with Mr. 
B , and so on through the entire 
menu. It is an interesting theory, but is 


it in the least degree true ? 


* * 
* 








If the best “ types” of men and women 
consistently selected each other, genera- 
tion after generation, while the inferior 
types remained unmated and unproduc- 
tive, the human race would no doubt 
develop in a certain direction on the prize 
ox principle. But the commonest obser- 
vation teaches us that such preferences 
as may exist lead to no definite result. 
Practically, every man, irrespective of his 
type, contributes his quota towards the 
population, while only a very small propor- 
tion of the total number of women in 
the world remain unmarried, or, at least, 
childless. It follows, then, that all the 
types, good and bad (from Mr. Grant 
Allen’s point of view), are constantly 
being blended in the race, and that sexual 
selection is more or less of a myth, It is 
natural selection or nothing which is the 
operative principle of evolution. This is 
a logical deduction from the facts as they 
lie before us, though properly to observe 
them it may be necessary to clear our 
minds of prejudice contracted from a 
perusal of the Darwinian literature of 
thirty years ago. Certain it is that 
all of Darwin’s conclusions wére not 
equally sound. 

** 

In this particular theory of sexual 
selection the Weismann principle of 
heredity has made a sad breach. If 
Weismannism, which Mr. Grant Allen 
appears never to have heard of, is true, and 
there is an immense body of scientific 
opinion supporting it, the individual pre- 
ference of the females and males of any 
species can be of no account whatever, 
seeing that in the germ-plasm from which 
the young animal is built up the charac- 
teristics of at least eight or ten generations 
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are represented (to all appearance capri- 
ciously), and probably many more than 
ten. The poorest type of humanity may 
therefore be the bearer of a potentially 
fine offspring, and vice versd. Proofs of 
this we see every day. Under-sized 
parents have usually sons and daughters 
of average stature, while just as frequently 
tall people have offspring smaller than 
themselves. This is the result of “ re- 
version,” the unquestionable existence of 
which seems to me to knock Mr. Grant 
Allen’s “ preferences ” on the head. For 
how. are we to know whether the object 
of your fancy is the representative of a 
desirable strain cr not? 
* * 

And then who shall say what are the 
best types? What is the standard of 
excellence to be? The young lady 
novelist gives us as her beau ideal a tall, 
lanky young man with an ebony mous- 
tache (if it is not golden), a graceful fall 
in his back, a languid manner, and a 
taste for ortolans and dry champagne. 
Is he the type to strive after? The male 
preference again may lie anywhere be- 
tween a soft partridge-like plumpness 
and the angularities of a “rational” 
bicyclist. 

o,° 

Frankly, I am disposed to attach very 
little importance to sexual preferences 
which are mainly determined, I believe, 
by circumstances. Any healthy young 
man is capable of falling in iove with any 
healthy young woman, tall, short, dark, 
fair, stout or lean, and the healthy young 
woman may be trusted to be equally un- 
prejudiced. The essential condition to 
young people falling im love is that they 
should be thrown into each other’s society. 
This is the theory of the French system 
of marriage which, when the couple are 
fairly matched in age and other qualities 
apart from fortune, produces excellent re- 
sults. It is true there is a good deal of 
divorce in France, but that is because the 
process is easy. Of conjugal infidelity, I 
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do not know that there is more than in 
England on the whole. We are apt to be 
deceived in this matter by the prevailing 
tone of the icench novel. Over the 
greater part of the world the French 
system, which may be defined as selec- 
tion by parents or go-betweens, is prac- 
tised, and it is difficult to suppose that 
the majority of the human race have all 
these thousands of years been going on 
the wrong tack in their matrimonial 
affairs. 


* * 


In our apparently free system of select- 
ing partners, chance is still the sole ar- 
biter. Any average man or woman 
placed in a conspicuous position is sure 
to attract the admiration of other average 
members of the opposite sex. This is 
the secret of that homage which is paid 
to actors and actresses on the stage, to 
the heroes of the battlefield, and generally 
to all people who for any reason are 
placed upon a pedestal where they can 
be seen by large numbers of their con- 
temporaries. The “ beauty man” of the 
stage would pass unnoticed in the street. 
In private life, he would boast the limited 
number of conquests rightly falling to his 
share. The beautiful actress off the 
boards—it will be noticed that every 
young woman on the stage is accounted 
beautiful, and so indeed she is, if sound 
of wind and limb—would command but 
a restricted circle of admirers. Broadly 
speaking a very good match is made 
when the average man mates with the 
average woman, and this means that for 
all practical purposes we might make the 
marriage of a nation by taking up all the 
marriageable people and shaking them 
out of a box in, couples, like dice. The 
“‘ profoundest interests of the race,” we 
need not trouble our heads about, because 
we don’t know what they are. 

°° 

It is amusing to see how every theo- 
rist on the subject.of evolution wants to 
mount the box and drive the human race 
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to the goal that he thinks best. The 
other day Mr. H. G. Wells attempted this 
feat. His view is that the natural man, 
being a slow breeder compared with the 
rabbit (and still more the microbe of 
London water, which is a grandfather in 
ten minutes), remains what he was in the 
age of unpolished flint instruments which 
itself was doubtless a very long age, as 
much (the author of Zhe Time Machine 
believes) as 100,000 years, on the most 
moderate estimate. All the difference 
between the hero of Locksley Hall or 
even Mr. Wells himself (according to 
Mr. Wells), and his remote ancestor of 
the stone age is due to education. It is 
curious to think that but for the accident 
of his having been taught the three R’s, 
and not much perhaps of the third R, 
Mr. Wells would have been chipping 
flint arrowheads instead of writing admir- 
able romances. That, however, is the 
theory of Mr. Wells himself. And mark 
what he would do. By dint of educating 
the culminating ape (you, I, everybody, 
Mr. Wells himself), he would lift humanity 
to such a level that it would at last “ attain 
and preserve a social organisation so 
cunningly balanced against exterior neces- 
sities on the one hand, and the artificial 
factor in the individual on the other, that 
the life of every human being, and, indeed, 
through man, of every sentient creature 
on earth, may be generally happy.” 
Nothing here about giving the “ sexual 
preferences” of Mr. Grant Allen their 
fling! No! Only let the School Board 
have its fling! That is Mr. Wells’ pana- 
cea. Aneducation rate of eighteenpence 
in the pound and the future of humanity 


is assured ! 
** 
= 


For my part, I have no views about the 
future of humanity at all. I don’t know 
what the scheme of creation is, and I 
doubt whether Mr. Wells knows, or Mr. 
Grant Allen either. I agree with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer that the human mind is 
incapable of appreciating the Power which 
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lies behind the universe, though, unlike 
him, I do not pretend to define its objects. 
I rather imagine that having elaborated 
certain “laws” or principles of matter, it 
stands aside as an amused observer of 
what they lead to. “Amused” is, per- 
haps, too human an expression for the 
case. We don’t know whether the Power 
in question condescends to being amused, 
though I feel sure that an anthropo- 
morphic Godhead (the three big Lord 
Shaftesburys of Matthew Arnold sitting 
up in the sky) would not be incapable of 
that manifestation of feeling, if it (or they) 
did not also weep. 
° 

As, in outer space, there can be no up 
or down, so in the abstract thete can be 
no right or wrong, and, therefore, as it 
seems to me, no purpose. But, as I say, 
I don’t know. We can only follow the 
course which appears to us to be best. 
I am pretty sure that we delude ourselves 
with the word “progress,” which is a 
favourite with most theorists about evolu- 
tion. Progress can be made only with 
reference to some fixed standard of ex- 
cellence in the universe which, as far 
as I see, fails us. It is like the lever 
which Archimedes wanted in order to 
lift the world. There is no lever and 
no fulcrum. Birth, life, and decay seem 
to be the universal law, and if this principle 
holds good with regard to human affairs, 
evolution may tend downwards as well as 
upwards. Ultimately, in fact, it must tend 
downwards. Whether we are still on the 
up-grade or not is a question that can only 
interest finite minds. I sometimes fancy 
that intellect is a sorry gift. The lower 
animals (as we call them) seem to enjoy 
a higher degree of happiness, on the whole, 
than educated man. Look at the cow 
chewing its cud inthe pasture, and then 
look at Mr. Grant Allen and Mr. H. G. 
Wells preoccupied with the destiny of 
their kind. 

*,° 


Of the remarkable coincidences that 
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happen in the working out of dreams, 
telepathic warnings, and oth:r occult 
phenomena, we hear a great deal from the 
Society for Psychical Research. We are 
never told officially of the failures. Yet 
the failures seem to me just as important 
as the proofs. For that reason I am 
giving one which concerns myself. A 
short time ago I was overwhelmed with 
an avalanche of letters and telegrams of 
enquiry from a well-known “ percipient” 
in matters occult, who lives in the mid- 
lands. He had hada bad dream about 
me for three nights running. Not for 
weeks had I been in his mind, though we 
had at times corresponded on the subject 
of supernatural problems. Suddenly one 
night he was seized in a dream with a 
sense of horror with regard to my fate. I 
seemed to be in imminent danger. How 
or why he knew not. He could see 
nothing, hear nothing, feel nothing de- 
finite. There was an overmastering terror 
—a flash of the consciousness of peril 
which made him jump out of bed in his 
eagerness to clutch at and save me. This 
dream perplexed my friend a little, who, 
however, was, prepaged to treat it as a 
mental aberration. Next night, strange 
to say, it came again in exactly the same 
indefinite, but none the less impressive, 
form ; whereupon my correspondent sat 
him down and wrote me two letters, one 
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after the other, enquiring about my safety. 
He was travelling that day from Derby tc 
Manchester, and he said to himself, 

“If this comes again I shall] accept it 
as a sign.” 

It did come again ; whence more letter- 
writing and telegraphing, which, by this 
time, struck me as getting past a joke. I 
was able to assure the alarmed vision- 
hunter that there was nothing at all in his 
supernatural monitions—that I had never 
been better or safer in my life than at the 
period of the supposed danger, and so I 
presume the case is not going to be 
placed upon the records of the P.R.S. 
Now it is quite within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that, on one of the three days over 
which the dream extended, I should have 
been in danger of some kind, and then a 
marvellous case of premonition would 
have been established. Statistically the 
evidence for and against telepathy will 
never be fairly established, until the un- 
doubted failures as well as the apparent 
successes are recorded. The latter, no 
doubt, make a very good show ; but, after 
all, it is only relative. Ifa first-class per- 
cipient cannot perceive truer things than 
my correspondent did in the present 
instance, then the business of telepathy 
is assuredly in a very bad way. The 
dream was vivid enough and pointed 
enough to seem to signify something 
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IN THE WEST END.—‘‘ Only a guinea, Duke !” 


/ mm \y* “THE CLERGYMAN 
| Af \ IN FICTION AND ON 

| Wi THE STAGE—IS HE A 
. CARICATURE?” 


LY BENNETT COLL, G. B. BURGIN, W. L. ALDEN, B. L. BENSUSAN, W. PETT RIDGE, 
FREDERICK ROGERS, AND F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 





Yes, sir. Undoubtedly the Parson (I use the old-fashioned 
Bennett Coll cays, term) in Fiction is a caricature. Amongst my personal friends I 
“Yes, yP 
number a good many Parsons, and I have heard their roars of 
merriment at the preposterous sketches of Parsons portrayed in the average novel. 
The majority of Novelists appear to consider that the wearing of an M.B. collar and 
long-tailed coat instantly qualifies a man to become little less than an idiot. Mr. 
Penley, in Zhe Private Secretary, is a capital type of the Novelist’s idea. Facts, how- 
ever, are sadly against the accepted theory. -It may not be generally. known, but over 
fifty per cent. of Parsons annually ordained come from either Oxford or Cambridge, 
which usually means that they were brought up at Public Schools ; and the ’Varsities 
have a way of enucleating any remnants of humbug from a man which have escaped 
the attention of the Public School. His social training, therefore, is not a bad one, to 
begin with. After taking his degree—which is some guarantee of scholarship, at all 
events—he must present his Bishop with Letters ‘Testimonial irom his College and 
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from persons of credit who have known him intimately for the past three years ; which 
again is some guarantee of good conduct. Then follows a week’s stiff examination by 
the Bishop and his Chaplains ; if he passes this test, well and good; if not, he is de- 
clined,with thanks. Previous to this examination he must read a “Si Quis” on Sun- 
day, and in the face of the congregation, calling on any objectors to report their veto 
to the Bishop. Finally, the Bishop himself calls upon the congregation assembled in 
the Cathedral to veto the election of any Parson offering himself for Ordination, 
Consequently, every Parson has received the best obtainable testimony to his qualifi- 
cations for ministerial work. He can hardly be called a fool. One of my friends is a 


_ well-known Examining Chaplain. I have seen what he calls his “ List of Subjects,” 


and not even the promise of an Archdeaconry would induce me to submit my self to 
him for examination. 

Where, then, does the Novelist obtain his models? Is it from the forty-five per 
cent., or so, which does not come from “our ancient Universities?” I che¢rfully 
pause for his reply, and shall be glad to assist in 
collecting his subsequent remains. Because many 
Parsons come from the Universities of Durham and 
London, to say nothing of the Theological Colleges. 

The modern Sir Walter has never yet drawn a real live 

Parson, This is what Iam told. My cierical friends 

grieve over this one blot upon his genius, while de- 

vouring his novels with avidity. They instance three 

notable caricatures of his; one in Zhe Children of a 
Gibeon, another in (I think) Beyond the Dreams of Bit 
Avarice, a third in the man who folded up his robes in 

a neat parcel and made a theatrical exit—things impos- x a, 
sible, they tell me, in any Cathedral. They say that 

no Vicar, of ordinary common-sense, would have ; ald G8 88 
looked a second time at either of these fantastical 

creatures ; yet they all obtained Curacies. They are passionately eager to know 
what the Bishops were about, to ordain such curious specimens, and how they 
(the Curates) managed to escape ordeals still green in the memories of these 
seekers after knowledge. But I know that Sir Walter has altered his mind lately, so 
far as his beloved East End is concerned. He admits that Parsons are not thread- 
paper duffers thereabout. R. D. Blackmore, too, who loves to poke fun at the tribe of 
Levi, never offends in this way, I understand. Also I learn that D. Christie Murray 
has drawn a real Parson in his Caffu/ o’ Nai/s—an act of sheer foolishness on his part, 
With a wild disregard for his reputation he has set lance in rest against accepted 
traditions. I invite the Members of the Idlers’ Club to mourn for David Christie 
Murray. 

The ladies are worst of all. I mention no names, because advancing years have 
left me only a few available locks. Their idea of a Curate (so far as one judges from 
their novels) is that of a man, with an exasperatingly everlasting simper, who is useful 
for tea-parties, bazaars, clothing-clubs, tennis, and flirtation. . They still believe that 
he is a convenient receptacle for any number of pairs of slippers, and dwell ecstatically 
upon the heavenly order of his delightful sermons. Also, they can depend upon him 
to fillan eleventh-hour gap at a dinner-table, where he is expected to make himself 
generally useful. This is the sort of thing which makes the Curate of real life kick 
and say things which ought to be immediately reported to his Diocesan. No item in 
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the above catalogue— except, perhaps, tennis and flirtation—comes within the legiti 
mate sphere of any Curate’s work. The wonder of it is that these Authoresses fail to 
see the humour of their own imagination. Can they climb to the height of imagining 
a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge solaced by the mad extravagance of a parish tea- 
party? No; the Parson of real life, as I know him, is a man of many human sym- 


pathies, who shares with the doctor the privilege of being called upon at all hours ot 


the day or night, by any old woman who can invent an excuse. For society, he 
depends, in a great measure, upon the friendship of his grocer or butcher. His 
stipend, far below that of an ordinary butler, is at the mercy of every cry for help. He 
plays shuttlecock to the various battledores of his parish. And, if he is not an athlete, 
he ought to be; for the number of miles he traverses in a day would knock up most 
men. He works seven days in the week, and his chief amusement is to read the pic. 
ture of himself in the pages of the last new novel. 


* + 7 ” + 


It all depends on the man who writes about clergymen. In 

Burgin is doubtful. the old dramatists you get the time-serving sycophant who sits 

below the salt and who is the go-between in intrigues. In 
Thackeray you have the Rev. Dr. Tusher; he is rewarded for his complaisance by 
marrying the lady’s maid. Goldsmith gives us the Rev. Dr. Primrose, who was by nature 
an admirer of happy human faces. “When,” says that loveable divine, “anyone of 
our relations was found to be a person of very bad character, a troublesome guest, 
or one we desired to get rid of, upon his leaving my house I ever took care to lend him 
a riding-coat or a pair of boots, or sometimes a horse of sn.all value, and I always had 
the satisfaction of finding he never came back to return them.” Goldsmith’s clergy- 
men are among the happiest of his creations. Who does not remember— 

** A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich on forty pounds a year. 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, or wished to change, his place.” 

Widely different was this amiable cleric from the well-known modern divine who 
received a “call” to a richer living. When a visitor wanted to know whether the 
Vicar had made up his mind, the Vicar’s small son in- 
formed him, “ Pa’s praying for guidance in his study ; 
Ma’s packing upstairs.” Anthony Trollope’s clergyman 
is always alive—a very human man with all the faults of 
humanity—a man who sometimes takes a lofty view of 
his holy calling, but, who, in other cases, simply uses it as 
a means to an end. The most shocking story I ever 
heard of a clergyman happened some fifty years ago ; but 
not even the wildest caricaturist could have dared to 
depict such a man in a book or on the stage. He had 
been promised the reversion of a very fat living, the occu- 
ww pant of which was an old man with one foot in the grave. 

f / Meantime, there came to him the offer of a living superior 
f y to the one he then occupied, but not so good as the one 
held by the old man. The old man was ill, but the parson, 

seeking preferment, did not want to miss the inferior living in case the old man should 
recover. His Bishop demanded a decision one way or the other. The last day allowed 
for the decision had come, and the seeker after preferment was in an agony of doubt. 
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Just as he sat down to write to the Bishop accepting the inferior living, in came a 
message to say that the old clergyman was dead. ‘‘ Father, I thank Thee,” said the 
self-seeking cleric, and immediately accepted the better living. I may mention that 
he had had the old clergyman’s house watched for a fortnight in order to get the first 
news of his death. This, of course, is an extreme case, and would not be credited 
for a moment in fiction, but looked upon as a caricature. 

With regard to the stage cleric, you have only to go and see 7Zyi/by to get an 
answer to the question. The clergyman in that play is “ on” for a few minutes only ; 
but he looks at questionable photographs, evinces a prurient curiosity, and sug- 
gestively conveys to the audience that the cloth is but an accident with him. Give 
him opportunity and he will rollick with the wildest of laymen. 

To come down to modern instances in fiction, Mr. H. G. Wells’ clerics in the 
Wonderful Visit are very finely drawn. The loveable Vicar, with his passion for 
collecting, and the darkly suspicious Curate are equally true to life. Take, for instance, 
the scene between the Vicar and the Angel : 

“*What is this ?’ said the Angel abruptly. 

“*That’s a stuffed kingfisher. I killed it.’ 

** Killed it !’ 

* ¢Shot it,’ said the Vicar, ‘ with a gun.’ 

“*Shot. As you did me ?’ 

“*T didn’t kill you, you see. Fortunately.’ 

“ «Ts killing making like that ?’ 

“<In a way.’ 

‘*Dear me. And you wanted to make me like that—wanted to put glass eyes in 
me and string me up in a glass case full of ugly green and brown stuff ?’ 

*** You see,’ said the Vicar,. ‘I take an interest in birds, and I—({ahem)—collect 
them. I wanted a specimen , 

“, . . TheAngelthought fora minute. ‘Do you often 4://?’ he asked the Vicar.” 

But in most modern books “the fool curate” is a stock character, and is easily 
caricatured. On the whole, I am inclined to think that for every well-drawn clergy- 
man on the stage or in fiction, you get about a dozen caricatures. This seems to me 
a tolerably fair proportion of the facts of the case in real life. 

. . * - . 





As to the clergymen whom we meet in Fielding, and in Alden caye 
Thackeray’s Esmond and the Virginians, my own belief is that no clergyman 1s 
they are faithful, as well as delightful, portraits. But then, I was Eayiish fiction. 
not born until almost the end of the eighteenth century, and I 
therefore cannot say of my own knowledge what sort of men the clergymen of Field- 
ing’s day, and of the days of Esmond and the Warrington brothers, really were. So 
far as the clergymen of contemporary fiction are concerned, I can, at this moment, 
recall very few who seem tobe caricatures. ‘“‘ Stiggins ” and “ Chadband ” are certainly 
caricatures, but I deny that they were clergymen. They werea pair of scoundrelly hypo- 
crites, but they were not in holy orders. Barrie’s “ Little Minister” was a thoroughly 
good fellow, and I like him very much, but, speaking for myself,and, be it carefully under- 
stood, not for Zhe Jdler, I cannot call a meenister of the “ Auld Lichts ” a clergyman. 
There are quantities of “ meenisters ” in the other novels of the kailyard school, but no 
Anglican will admit that they are clergymen. Of course, I am extremely bigoted. At 
least I try to be ; and if anyone will show me how to be more bigoted than I am, I will 
extend to him my warmest thanks. _ I will go to the stake, or I will even read one of Miss 
3K 2 
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’s romances, sooner than abandon the conviction that a man is not a clergyman 
unless he is in holy orders. Of course, there are unpleasant clergymen, just as there 
are noble “meenisters,” but to draw an unpleasant clergyman is not necessarily to 
caricature him. There are Charlotte Bronté’s curates. They were not the sort of 
men for whose society one would seriously pine, but I do not imagine that they were 
caricatures. There are Bulwer’s clergymen. To be sure they were not alive, 
being, like most of Bulwer’s people, men in the astral form, rather than men of flesh 
and blood ; but surely they could not be classed as caricatures. If I recollect aright, 
Miss Broughton has given us only one or two clergymen. I should not like to meet 
either of them at a tea-party, but I will not admit that Miss Broughton ever caricatured 
anyone, though she created a number of eccentric, but entirely real people. Perhaps 
Thackeray’s Charles Honeyman was a caricature, and there can be but little doubt 
that the clergyman who figures in the latter part of Zri/+y was a gross caricature. 
Then, again, the clergyman mentioned in Zess, who refused to bury Tess’s baby on 
the ground that it was unbaptized, was a caricature, for there is not a clergyman in all 
England, whether Anglican or Roman, who would deny that Tess’s baptism of her 
baby was perfectly valid. Still, these few instances of real or possible caricature do 
not affect the fact that, as a rule, no clergyman is caricatured in English fiction. 

The reason is plain. No writer cares to array against himself the great body of 
English novel readers. If he were to caricature a clergy- 
man he would wound the feelings of thousands of devout 
people, who would ever after carefully abstain from buying 
his books. This may not be a very lofty motive, but it is a 
sufficient one to keep the novelist from caricaturing the clergy. 
Then, again, there are novelists who, from conscientious 
motives, abstain from caricaturing clergymen. Sir Walter 
Besant has again and again shown his detestation of what 
he erroneously imagines to be “ Ritualism,” but he does not 
caricature even the Ritualist. It may be that the clergy are 
caricatured in the novels written by New Women, but I have 
never found time to read them, and therefore I have no know- 
ledge of the way in which the New Woman treats the clergy. 
I am told that she is in the habit of ridiculing marriage as 
it is generally understood, and hence she would naturally ridi- 
cule clergymen who perform the marriage ceremony. But the question put to me was 
limited to the “clergymen of fiction,” and I have yet to learn that the vapourings of 
discontented women have any claim to be called by the honourable name of fiction. 








Nobody really knows, and opinions only serve to obscure the 

Bensusan declares truth. There are many visible aspects of a clergyman ; there are 
nobody knows. at least as many invisible. One must consider the clergyman 
as he appears to himself, as he appears to his friends, and as he 

appears to his enemies. The problem reminds me of that famous brain-puzzling 
John of Oliver Wendell Holmes, because here also we must consider the clergyman as 
he really is, #.e., in the eyes of his Maker; and at present our development doesn’t 
stretch so far. To compare one thing with another it is as well to know something 
about both, and anybody who will follow up and amplify my arguments will discover 
that he knows nothing, or very little, aboutaclergyman. Then comes another difficulty. 
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There are a great many clergymen, and they probably differ as much mentally as 
physically. If, now, it be impossible to properly estimate a single clergyman, how shall 
we judge clergymen? And when we have given up the work as hopeless, must we 
not hesitate to say whether novelists and dramatists have caricatured him? Quite 
recently, while out shooting, I met a farmer who is reputed to be a marvellous weather 
prophet. . “How will to-morrow turn out?” I asked him, and the wiseacre, after 
looking round the country very carefully, remarked, “It may rain or it may keep fine.” 
This luminous way of treating a question may safely be applied to the one under 
discussion. The Clergyman of Fiction and the Stage may or may not be a caricature ; 
but those who devise, depict, read, or see him are not in 
the position to judge. To dec:de the difficult question every 
living clergyman must be weighed in an impossible mental 
balance, and then the result will only apply to the present 
generation. The caricature of to-day may be the faithful 
presentation of the eighteenth or twentieth century. When 
those who care to do so, have disentangled these difficul- 
ties, I have yet another. Here it is. The average man 
and woman takes his idea of a clergyman largely from 
books, to some extent from plays, and in a very tiny degree 
from a personal experience, which is almost inevitably pre- 
judiced and founded on the false assumption that every 
action is a sign of rare individuality. The tendency 
of the average man is to measure humanity by books and 
plays rather than take the trouble to reverse the order. 
He is a modern Procrustes; a combination of the daily paper, the popuiar book, 
and the successful play, form the bed, to fit which he lops or stretches every 
personality he comes across. Not having yet written a book or a play, I am free 
to confess that I doubt the absolute accuracy of novelists and dramatists, 
and, without prejudice to the good terms on which I stand with many editors, I 
think the editorial insight into character is not necessarily better than that of the 
average man who charges nothing for his opinions and yet asks the full market value. 
Novelist, dramatist, and editor have but one wish in the matter, to be interesting and 
convincing. It is an odds-on chance that, if they came with a really accurate analysis 
of character, the result would be so unlike what popular imagination creates, that book 
and play and paper would fail. Several writers of books and plays have told me that 
the failure of their efforts has been due to their extraordinary merit. Finally, I confess 
that the problem is quite beyond my range of satisfactory solution, and I have been 
content with an endeavour to get a divorce for Fact against Theory and Sentiment. I 
trust the Court of Common-Sense, to which I appeal, will grant a Decree Nisi. I 
shall not ask for costs ; they will come from my editor, who will have the custody of 
the arguments. 





* « ? * ca 


There are clergymen and clergymen ; there is fiction and fiction; 
and there is drama and drama. I have met some very real and agree- 
able clergymen in fiction who were not unlike those Ihave met in _— Pett Ridge 
real life, and I suppose it is generally agreed that Anthony Trollope’s “hedges.” 
Bishops were plus royaliste gue le roi—more like Bishops than the 
Bishops themselves. Time was when the clergyman in his chrysalis or curate stage 
held the field in minor novels, and opulent ladies manceuvred for the possession of 
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his fair hand with no success, because his heart was already given to a governess of 
no great wealth but immense amiability of temper, and her he married on the last 
page, and shared with her his fortune of £120 a year. Later, came a time when 
it appeared that clergymen had more strength of character than we had hitherto 
suspected, for they took to committing blunders, such as murder and arson and breach 
of promise, and, not being men to brag, kept it all very dark until one quiet Sunday 
evening when what must they do but go up into the pulpit and give to amazed 
parishioners, in lieu of a sermon, a frank record of life and crimes. Just now he is 
less in evidence, but when he does appear he is generally very muscular ; he knocks 
people down all over the book, and he can put such a 
twist on the ball at cricket that mere laymen are bowled 
out before they know it. Meeting him in real life, one 
finds that he manages to call on people, and he does as 
much good as he can, sees that his poor are souped and 
blanketted, he remembers everyone’s complaint, never 
mixing them, and when he takes the chair at dinners, 
they sing with some truth when his health is proposed, 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow.” He does it all so ad- 
mirably that seeing it is like seeing Mr. Charles Haw- 
trey act; it looks as if anyone could do it. But you 
just try. 

I know more than one clergyman in the East End 
who could have stood as a model for Father Sturt in 
Arthur Morrison’s new (and clever) book. When one 
thinks of the stolid persistence of these men, striding about their grimy parishes with 
a Humane Society belt ever ready to throw to those who are sinking in a sea of vice ; 
and when one compares this with the elaborate care that most of us take to avoid doing 
good to any but ourselves, the feeling comes that it is pretty cheap humour to cast 
ridicule on any one member of their profession. 

This is why the newly-invented clergyman who appears in musical farces with 
smoothly-parted fair hair and a vacuous countenance always makes one inclined to 
throw something. He generally brings on a carpet-bag, an article now kept exclu- 
sively for the stage and for his use ; he is very nervous in the presence of ladies, and 
smart young gentlemen in the army score off him as easily as anything. Ifhe sings, 
which is seldom, because he is generally hustled off, and his carpet-bag thrown after 
him, when the last repartee at his expense has been scored, it is generally something 
to the effect that— 





** In an omnibus I got (oh, it cost me such a lot), 
And I sat there munching quietly some cake, 
When in stepped a lady fair who sat down near me with care— 
She seemed to be unusually awake. 
The conductor came downstairs and looked in to take the fares, 
And then the lady hurriedly withdrew. 
She said she’d lost her purse, and, weil i began to—hem, 
For unfortunately I’d lost mine too. 
Oh! I’m really very sorry I came to London town, 
It does seem such a——” 


The thoughtless laugh at this, but the judicious go out and buy guns. Everybody 


knows enough about the drama to tell Mr. Redford what he ought to do; and I 
declare that if I were Mr. Redford and I had a little blue pencil, I should draw a lins 
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athwart all comic clergymen, place at the side a large sign to indicate deletion, and 
telephone to Covent Garden for a six-and-five-eighths laurel wreath for my own wear. 
But perhaps musical farces are not drama. They cannot be when one comes 
to think of it, because musical farces are alive, and the drama, so everyone says, is 
not. : The number of Mr. Curdles who are going about at the present time saying, 
“The drama, my dear sir, is gone, perfectly gone,” is past counting. And yet Pinero— 
do you remember the Rev. Noel Price in Zhe Hobsy Horse—and Sydney Grundy are 
with us, and there are others whom we may trust to put clergymen, or any other men, 
on the stage, and to make them real, and to make them convincing. May all good 


* * * hd . 


In the matter of parsons the stage but rarely holds the mirror 
up to nature. The elements in the clerical character that lend Frederick Rogers 
themselves to caricature are many and strongly marked, and it is Terk cheats 
not the fault of either actor or dramatist if the stage parson is often 
like the stage servant-maid without any counterpart in actual life. Intense earnest- 
ness is sometimes droll. The sincere cleric, without imagination and with a narrow 
mind, who honestly desires to be faithful in little things and who only succeeds in 
becoming passionately enthusiastic about trifles, or the worldy wisest, preaching an 
unworldly gospel, glorifying the saints and ascetics 
in the pulpit, but preferring the Sybarites and the 
sinners in the drawing-room, are intensely comic 
personalities, and a great temptation to those who 
would picture the humours of our social life. The 
finer elements, and finer types of clerical character 
have not as yet been sufficiently studied by the 
dramatists, and are, moreover, difficult of treatment 
on the stage, and so, although the clergyman is a 
commoner object alike in the play and in the 
audience than he was thirty years ago, he is only % 
occasionally a faithful picture, and in the majority 14.! 
of cases is simply an exaggerated impersonation o 
certain common and well accentuated clerica \f 
characteristics. Audiences enjoy a laugh at clerical foibles, but they prefer that 
the parson shall be a good man, and if he is on the side of the weak and helpless 
like Mr. Eden in J?'s Never too Late to Mend, his popularity is immense—far greater 
than that of the ordinary character who does the same things; while if he is a 
hypocrite or a cad he is more bitterly hated than even the ruffian who tramples on his 
wife. As the hero.of Adelphi melodrama (imagine such a thing if you can in the days 
of Benjamin Webster and Madame Celeste) he is a popular personage, but is hardly 
taken seriously. Audiences know very well he is only a variation of the ordinary 
type of hero, with nothing clerical about him but his dress. The most carefully 
elaborated stage cleric is the comedy parson ; he is, and is perhaps meant to be, a cari- 
cature. Generally an archdeacon or a minor canon, he talks impossible platitudes ; 
impossible even for a clergyman. He seasons them occasionally with a little humour, is 
redolent of respectability and old port, and is invariably bullied by his wife. Audiences 
like him, there is enough of truth and common nature in the caricature to make it 
palatable. The dramatic possibilities that lie in spiritual heroism and spiritual con- 
flict have been finely indicated by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, but he has given us no 
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really great clerical study, though Afichae/ and Judah were fine conceptions. George 
du Maurier—his pencil a magic wand, his pen but a conjuring stick—in his parson in 
Trilby has added only one more to the list of clerical caricatures, with none of the 
power or the finish that marks his caricatures elsewhere. 

In fiction the clergyman has better chances, and we know him in the modern 
novel as our great-grandfathers did in the books of Fielding and Jane Austen. There 
is more variation of type, but caricature only comes in of set purpose, or because the 
author does not understand his character. The Church dignitary in the Sinners 
Comedy is \ike no cleric that ever lived, and from every clerical standpoint is an im- 
possibility. The finest clerical studies in present day fiction are, perhaps, those of 
George Macdonald and Mrs. Humphry Ward. With Mrs. Ward the clergyman is the 
servant of society, with Dr. Macdonald he is a spiritual athlete wrestling with the deepest 
problems of the soul. Dr. Macdonald’s conception of the religious teacher is too high 
for caricature, but he has plenty of sly touches of humour at the littlenesses of religious 
people, as in the dean’s wife who counts her husband among the saints because he 
stopped in the street to speak toa pauper. Of the parson as the parson paints him 
the mere layman is unwise to speak. Sometimes we understand our own order better 
than those who are outside it, and the clerical novelist now sets forth the ideals 
and the errors of his cloth. Mr. Crockett shows us better than any other clerical 
writer how finely tuis can be done. For him the teacher of religion is a man with 
a man’s faults and weaknesses, gathering out of the blunders of life strength and 
sympathy to help those among whom he ministers. By the side of this ideal the 
priest is an archaism, and the society cleric an impertinence and a sham. 


. . * * as 


F. Frankfort My experience certainly leads me to believe that it is not the 
Moore alleges that Clergyman of fiction but the clergyman of fact who is a caricature. 
the clergyman of Every writer of books has had, I am persuaded, the same ex- 
fact is a caricature. . : , . 
perience as has fallen to my lot, when the exigencies of his art 
have compelled him to bring a clergyman into some prominence in a story. In one 
book I ventured to describe a clergyman precisely as I had known him. He knew a 
good deal more about ’34 port than he did about the Thirty-Nine Articles, and he held 
peculiar views on the subject of the marriage ceremony. He was accustomed to com- 
plain bitterly of the amount of good that was being done by the pirated publication of 
a volume of his sermons in America. Although he daily received letters from persons 
in the States who had been induced to lead a new life through reading this volume, he 
had never received a single penny from the pirate-publisher. Could anything be 
more disgraceful? he asked me more than once, while recapitulating his grievance. 
Nothing, I assured him ; but, latterly, after giving the question more careful thought, 
I have come to the conclusion that there are a few more legitimate grievances in the 
world than that of seeing sinners reformed without the agents obtaining a commission 
on the transaction. I need scarcely say that my portrait of this special clergyman 
was pronounced a gross caricature. Again, I referred to a clergyman—he was a 
Bishop—who had endeavoured, through the agency of his chaplain, to sell me an 
article to which he had referred as an “ antique carved oak press,” and which I proved 
answered this description very well, only that it was not antique, it was not carved, nor 
was it oak. It was a writer in a paper with well-defined agnostic tendencies who de- 
clared that this story was a pure (only pure was not the word he employed) fabrication. 
It so happened, however, that every word of the story was strictly true, only I suppressed 
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its sequel, which was that the same Bishop had, a few days after I had proved that the 
article which he wished to dispose of to me was worthless, tried to sell it to a lady 
under the terms of his original description of it. Equally discredited was the story of 
the parson who had been engaged to supply the place of an absent brother, and who 
preached from the pulpit in which he had never previously stood the farewell sermon 
that his father had preached to a congregation to which he had been attached 
(spiritually) for forty years. Now, I was foolish enough to expect that these slight 
sketches of clergymen whom I had actually known would be accepted as true, simply 
because they chanced to be true. But, I repeat, every one of them was pronounced 
a gross caricature. Then I had occasion to introduce another clergyman into a 
novel, and I invented him—personally, as well as doctrinally—and yet he was 
received with a chorus of acclamation, and promptly identified with several well- 
known divines. What conclusion, then, must I come to in regard to the question 
which we are considering, except that it is the clergyman of fact, and not the clergy- 
man of fiction, who is the caricature? The philosophy of the whole matter is very 
simple. The truth is that the commonplace parson—of whom there are several— 
is no more attractive as the subject of a portrait to the average writer of books meant 
to sell, than is a commonplace story. Readers who lead commonplace lives do 
not want commonplace stories; and a writer of fiction is only attracted to a study 
of peculiar parsons. Their peculiarities mark them out at once in his estimation as 
useful auxiliaries to the working out of a “plot” which the writer hopes will be 
something out of the common. Hence the clergyman of fiction is nearly always 
somewhat outside the experience of the majority of readers, and is therefore usually 
pronounced a caricature. Nature, and not the novelist, is, however, the greatest 
producer of caricatures, 
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** You would rob me of my peace of mind.” 
By Chas. Pears. ‘* Well, you would never miss it ; it’s only a very small piece indeed.” 











